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DICKENS’  LONDON. 


A  LECTURE  by  CUMBERLAND  CLARK. 


MY,  Lecture  is  a  study  of  Charles  Dickens’ 
life  in  London,  the  houses  he  lived  in,  and 
the  London  scenes  and  characters  he  described 
in  his  books. 


Having  delivered  this  Lecture  to  various 
Literary  Societies,  it  is  now  printed  by  request 
of  those  friends  who  expressed  their  appreciation 
and  interest  in  this  study  of  the  London  life  of 
England’s  greatest  novelist. 

The  associations  of  Charles  Dickens  with 
London  are  so  close  that  it  is  a  matter  of  regret 
to  many  of  his  admirers  that  he  was  not  London 
born.  Although  justly  described  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  Londoners,  he  was  actually  a 
native  of  Portsmouth,  but  first  made  his  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  great  metropolis  at  a  very  early 
age.  His  stay  on  this  occasion  was  a  short 
one,  but  his  family  returned  from  Chatham  to 
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the  capital  when  the  great  novelist  was  ten. 
From  that  age  until  he  was  48  Dickens  was 
permanently  resident  in  London,  except  for 
periods  of  travel  abroad  and  excursions  into  the 
provinces.  Even  during  the  last  decade  of  his 
life,  when  he  lived  at  the  charming  residence  of 
Gadshill  Place,  he  maintained  a  house  in  town 
during  the  months  of  the  London  season. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes,  then,  Dickens 
was  indisputably  a  Londoner.  His  knowledge  of 
the  great  city  was  enormous,  and  his  insight  into 
the  character  of  its  people  deeper  than  that  of 
any  other  man.  He  taught  the  citizens  of 
London  to  know  their  city,  opened  their  eyes 
to  its  greatness,  and  made  them  conscious  of 
its  defects.  The  world  at  large  he  made 
acquainted  with  the  great  centre  of  the  British 
Empire,  dispelling  the  general  ignorance  of 
its  life  and  customs  and  exciting  admiration 
for  its  wonders.  The  influence  of  Dickens  has 
been  greater  than  that  of  any  other  genius  in 
spreading  the  fame  of  London  throughout  the 
globe. 

This  Lecture  traces  the  life  of  Dickens  as  a 
Londoner.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  progress 
from  the  mean  homes  in  Camden  Town  and  the 
Borough,  where  the  financially  embarrassed 
Dickens  family  resided  in  the  great  novelist’s 
youth,  to  the  handsome  houses  in  Devonshire 
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Terrace,  Regents  Park  and  Tavistock  Square  to 
which  success  and  fame  transferred  him.  Dickens 
was  a  restless  man  and  constantly  desired  change 
of  scene  and  environment.  His  London  homes 
were,  therefore,  numerous,  and  some  districts, 
such  as  Bloomsbury,  have  strong  associations 
with  him.  The  longest  period  of  residence  at 
any  one  address  was  the  twelve  years  at 
Devonshire  Terrace. 

By  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Dickens’ 
characters  it  is  possible  to  picture  the  wanderings 
of  their  author  through  the  maze  of  London 
streets.  Some  of  the  old  Inns  and  houses  in 
which  the  scenes  of  the  novels  were  laid  still 
exist :  others  have  been  demolished  to  make 
room  for  newer  buildings  and  broader  thorough¬ 
fares.  Picturesque  and  historical  parts  of  London, 
such  as  the  Temple  and  Lincoln’s  Inn,  still 
remain  much  as  Dickens  knew  them,  and  seem 
to  be  enshrouded  with  the  Dickens’  atmosphere. 
One  can  visit  the  haunts  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  Sam 
Weller,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  David  Copperfield, 
and  many  other  famous  characters  and  feel  their 
presence.  Quarters  which  no  longer  exist  can 
be  mentally  reconstructed  from  the  lucid 
descriptions  which  the  novels  contain. 

The  most  interesting  associations  of  Dickens 
with  London  are  pictured  in  the  following  pages, 
some  connected  with  his  own  life,  others  more 
closely  related  to  the  lives  of  his  characters. 
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They  will  appeal  to  the  hosts  of  his  admirers 
and  help  keep  his  memory  green. 

Dickens  has  been  so  closely  identified  with 
London  and  its  life  that  it  is  almost  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  find  that  he  was  not  London  born. 
Actually  he  was  born  at  Portsea  on  February  7th, 
1812,  his  father,  who  was  a  clerk  in  the  Navy 
Pay  Office,  being  at  that  time  stationed  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  Dockyard.  He  made  his  first  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  London,  however,  at  an  early  age,  for 
the  Dickens  family  moved  from  Portsmouth  to 
lodgings  in  Norfolk  Street,  near  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  in  1814.  This  stay  was  destined  to  be 
a  short  one,  for  his  father’s  duties  took  the  family 
to  Chatham  some  two  years  later.  There  they 
remained  for  six  years,  and  it  was  in  the  winter 
of  1822  to  1823  that  John  Dickens  took  up 
permanent  residence  in  London.  Charles  was 
then  a  boy  of  ten  years,  and  while  the  impressions 
made  upon  him  by  the  different  people  he  met 
during  his  life  at  Chatham  are  reflected  in 
numerous  characters  to  be  found  in  his  novels, 
yet  the  majority  of  his  creations  are  based  upon 
the  personalities  of  the  various  types  of  Londoners 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  during  his  later 
childhood. 

Except  for  occasional  visits  abroad  and 
excursions  into  the  country  in  connection  with 
his  duties  as  reporter  for  the  Morning  Chronicle , 
and  with  his  literary  and  educational  interests. 
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Dickens  was  permanently  in  London  from  the  age 
of  ten.  His  early  trials  and  difficulties,  and  the 
financial  straits  in  which  his  parents  found  them¬ 
selves,  brought  him  face  to  face  with  the  misery 
and  poverty  which  existed  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
London  society ;  and  this  misery  and  poverty 
so  deeply  impressed  themselves  upon  his  recep¬ 
tive  mind  that  he  produced  in  his  novels  a 
picture  of  them  faithful,  exact,  and  true  to  life, 
and  one  that  is  generally  accepted  as  a  reliable, 
historical  description  of  the  social  conditions  of 
that  period. 

Dickens  came  in  contact  with  every  phase  of 
life.  He  knew  how  the  poor  lived,  because  for 
many  years  he  was  one  of  them.  He  knew  the 
soul-killing  monotony  of  household  drudgery,  he 
knew  the  agony  of  pawning  articles  of  necessity 
in  order  to  obtain  food,  he  knew  the  hardships 
of  work  in  a  factory  on  a  mere  pittance,  and  the 
harshness  of  creditors.  He  suffered  when  his 
thirst  for  knowledge  could  not  be  satisfied,  and 
he  faced  the  cruel,  blank  wall  wherein  there  was 
no  gateway  of  opportunity.  All  these  things  made 
a  lasting  and  deep  impression  upon  him,  and  his 
genius  brought  them  into  the  light  of  day  in 
“Pickwick  Papers,”  “Oliver  Twist,”  “Martin 
Chuzzlewit,”  “David  Copperfield  ”  and  many 
others  of  his  famous  works. 

No  other  writer  of  his  outstanding  ability 
had  been  through  the  ordeals  which  Dickens 
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knew,  and  he  became  for  that  reason  the  first 
authority  on  the  lives  of  the  common  people. 
His  broad  sympathy  enabled  him  to  appreciate 
their  good  points  no  less  than  their  bad.  He 
could  see  vice  and  virtue  with  an  equally  dis¬ 
cerning  eye,  and  he  could  measure  the  greatness 
of  the  handicap  under  which  they  lived,  the 
squalid  streets,  the  cramping  poverty,  and  the 
sordid  surroundings. 

Dickens  found  great  pleasure  in  long  rambles 
through  London  streets.  Covent  Garden,  Drury 
Lane,  The  Temple,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Chancery 
Lane,  the  Borough,  and  many  others  too  numerous 
to  mention,  appealed  to  him  and  inspired  him 
in  their  several  ways.  Beautifully-drawn  pictures 
of  these  famous  places  in  London  appear  through¬ 
out  his  writings,  many  made  famous  by  Dickens’ 
own  pen. 

Every  student  of  history,  every  writer  on 
social  problems,  can  obtain  a  true  picture  of 
London  streets  and  London  people  in  the  30 
or  40  years  following  the  accession  of  George  IV. 
by  reading  the  works  of  Charles  Dickens.  There¬ 
in  he  will  find  a  masterly  description  of  them 
by  the  greatest  authority  and  the  greatest 
Londoner  who  ever  lived. 

Dickens  relied  on  two  qualities  for  his  rise 
to  fame — his  wonderful  sense  of  humour  and  his 
broad,  human  sympathy.  This  combination  won 
for  him  his  world-wide  popularity  and  endeared 
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him  to  the  reading  public.  Out  of  it  rose  his 
power  to  appeal  to  the  heart,  and  his  ability  to 
make  his  audience  laugh  or  cry. 

He  dealt  with  the  people  in  their  every-day 
lives.  There  are  very  few  writers  of  fiction  who 
have  based  their  incidents  so  much  on  actual 
fact,  or  their  characters  so  much  on  actual  men 
and  women.  When  he  describes  their  troubles 
and  anxieties,  the  picture  is  true  to  life,  and  its 
very  sincerity  enhances  its  power  to  impress. 
When  he  indulges  in  the  art  of  satire,  he  has  his 
readers  laughing  because  the  fun  is  so  human 
and  so  natural  that  each  can  see,  mirrored  in  the 
Dickens’  character,  the  eccentricities  of  their 
own  acquaintances. 

Dickens’  first  book  was  published  in  1836 
under  the  title  of  “  Sketches  by  Boz,”  “  Boz  ” 
being  the  nom-de-plume  which  he  adopted  for 
his  articles  in  the  press.  This  work  shows  to 
the  full  his  wonderful  power  of  original  observa¬ 
tion.  It  deals  with  everyday  people  and  every¬ 
day  life,  and  describes  with  great  skill  and 
cleverness  the  popular  types  of  Londoners  which 
he  knew  so  well. 

“  Sketches  by  Boz  ”  contains  descriptions  of 
London  streets,  the  theatres  and  shows,  the 
pawnshop.  Doctors  Commons,  Christmas  New¬ 
gate,  and  the  River.  In  it  also  is  the  famous 
opening  chapter  on  Our  Parish. 

The  Londoner  who  wonders  what  his  great 
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city  was  really  like  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  will  have  his  curiosity  satisfied 
by  a  study  of  the  “  Sketches  by  Boz.” 

Cleveland  Street,  Fitzroy  Square, 

FORMERLY  NORFOLK  STREET. 

DlCKENS  was  only  two  years  old  when  his  parents 
moved  from  his  birthplace  at  Portsea  (Portsmouth) 
and  took  up  their  residence  in  London.  It  was 
in  June,  1814,  that  the  family  entered  lodgings 
at  Norfolk  Street,  east  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
and  introduced  the  baby,  Charles,  to  his  first 
London  home. 

Here  they  remained  for  two  years  before 
the  father,  John  Dickens,  was  transferred  to 
Chatham  in  connection  with  his  duties  in  the 
Dockyard. 

The  family  remained  at  Chatham  for  six 
years  before  again  returning  to  London,  and 
during  that  time  Dickens  attended  Mr.  Giles’ 
school.  Although  so  young,  Dickens’  powers  of 
observation  were  so  keen,  even  at  that  tender  age, 
that  many  of  the  people  whom  he  met  at  Chatham 
figure  later  in  characters  in  his  novels.  “  The 
old  lady  ”  in  “  Sketches  by  Boz,”  Steerforth  in 
“  David  Copperfield,”  and  Doctor  Slammer  in 
“  Pickwick  ”  were  all  friends  of  what  may  be 
termed  Dickens’  babyhood. 
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Formerly  16,  now  141,  Bayham  Street, 
Camden  Town. 

Bayham  Street,  Camden  Town,  was  in  the  year 
1 822 — the  year  which  saw  the  arrival  of  the 
Dickens  family  in  the  locality — one  of  the  poorest 
parts  of  the  London  suburbs.  It  was  a  neigh¬ 
bourhood  inhabited  by  a  class  of  people  far  below 
the  social  status  of  Dickens’  father.  The  family 
fortunes,  however,  had  sunk  so  low  that  John 
Dickens,  in  his  efforts  to  meet  and  satisfy  his 
creditors,  was  forced  to  accept  any  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  his  family  that  his  scanty  means  could 
provide.  The  house  in  Bayham  Street  has  been 
described  as  “a  mean  small  tenement  with  a 
wretched  little  back  garden  abutting  on  a  squalid 
court.” 

It  was  in  Bayham  Street  that  Dickens  spent 
the  most  miserable  years  of  his  life.  Like  its 
neighbours,  the  family  lived  in  conditions  of 
struggling  poverty  and  much  of  the  hardship  of 
this  period  is  described  in  “David  Copperfield.” 
Dickens  became  a  household  drudge,  cleaning 
the  boots  and  running  messages,  and  learned  the 
secret  of  depositing  articles  of  household  furniture 
at  the  pawnshop. 

Through  the  influence  of  James  Lamert, 
who  joined  the  family  in  Camden  Town,  Dickens 
was  given  employment  in  the  blacking  factory, 
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which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  worst  experiences 
of  his  career. 

Writing  of  these  years  in  later  life,  Dickens’ 
chief  complaint  was  the  inability  of  his  parents 
to  continue  his  education,  which  had  been  so 
well  begun  at  Chatham.  He  longed  for  school, 
but  his  appeals  fell  on  deaf  ears.  He  was  further 
distressed  by  witnessing  the  departure  of  his 
sister  for  the  Academy  of  Music  while  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  learning  were  denied  him. 

The  only  pleasures  Dickens  had  in  life 
during  this  very  black  period  were  his  rambles 
through  the  by-ways  of  London  and  his  visits 
to  his  godfather,  Mr.  Huffam. 

Eventually  the  family  moved  to  Gower 
Street  North,  where  Mrs.  Dickens  attempted  to 
ease  the  critical  financial  situation  by  opening  a 
school  for  young  ladies — a  venture  which  ended 
in  failure,  as  described  in  the  experiences  of 
Mrs.  Micawber. 
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Lant  Street,  Borough. 

Dickens’  father  was  finally  arrested  for  debt, 
and  placed  in  the  Marshalsea.  The  family 
removed  there  from  Gower  Street  North  in 
order  to  be  near  him,  and  lodgings  were  found 
for  Dickens  himself  in  Lant  Street. 

In  later  life  he  described  his  lodgings  in 
these  words  :  “A  back  attic  was  found  for  me 
at  the  house  of  an  insolvent-court  agent,  who 
lived  in  Lant  Street  in  the  Borough.  A  bed 
and  bedding  were  sent  over  for  me  and  made  up 
on  the  floor.  The  little  window  had  a  pleasant 
prospect  of  a  timber  yard,  and  when  I  took 
possession  of  my  new  abode  I  thought  it  was  a 
Paradise.” 

Dickens’  landlord  and  his  wife  and  son  were 
very  good  to  their  boy  lodger,  and  the  family  is 
immortalised  under  the  name  of  Garland  in  the 
“  Old  Curiosity  Shop.” 

While  residing  at  Lant  Street,  Dickens  was 
still  employed  in  the  hated  blacking  factory, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Bob  Fagin 
and  Poll  Green.  He  was  so  ashamed  of  his 
circumstances  that  he  made  every  effort  to 
conceal  them  from  his  friends,  and  an  amusing 
story  is  told  of  him  in  this  connection.  Accom¬ 
panied  on  his  way  home  one  day  by  Fagin,  he 
led  him  to  a  prosperous-looking  house,  where  he 
bid  farewell.  Then  approaching  the  door  and 
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ringing  the  bell,  he  asked  some  idle  question, 
and  only  proceeded  to  his  real  home  when  the 
unsuspecting  Fagin  had  disappeared. 

Dickens  took  leave  of  Lant  Street  in  1824 
when,  on  his  father’s  discharge  from  the  Marshal- 
sea,  he  was  sent  to  the  Wellington  House  Academy 
at  the  corner  of  Hampstead  Road  and  Granby 
Street.  At  the  same  time  he  left  the  hated 
blacking  factory,  and  the  worst  troubles  of  his 
life  were  over. 

Lant  Street,  however,  remained  in  his 
thoughts,  and  much  of  his  own  experiences  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  buildings  and  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  are  embodied  in  his  book  on  “  Little 
Dorrit.” 

The  actual  house  in  Lant  Street,  in  which 
Dickens  spent  this  difficult  part  of  his  life,  has 
now  been  demolished. 

The  use  which  Dickens  made  of  the  early 
experiences  of  his  life  in  the  writing  of  his  novels 
is  further  illustrated  by  the  description  of  Lant 
Street  included  in  “  Pickwick  Papers.”  The 
dashing  young  medical  student,  Bob  Sawyer,  has 
his  lodgings  there,  the  locality  being  chosen  for 
its  convenient  proximity  to  Guy’s  Hospital. 

In  the  following  terms  the  now  famous 
street  is  described  : — 

There  is  a  repose  about  Lant  Street,  in  the 
Borough,  which  sheds  a  gentle  melancholy  upon 
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the  soul.  A  house  in  Lant  Street  would  not 
come  within  the  denomination  of  a  first-rate 
residence,  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  that  term  ; 
but  it  is  a  most  desirable  spot  nevertheless.  If  a 
man  wished  to  abstract  himself  from  the  world 
— to  remove  himself  from  within  the  reach  of 
temptation  —  to  place  himself  beyond  the 
possibility  of  any  inducement  to  look  out  of  the 
window — he  should  by  all  means  go  to  Lant 
Street.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dickens  had 
somewhat  modified  his  boyhood  opinion  of  Lant 
Street  after  this  interval  of  15  years,  for  he  gives 
the  impression  this  lodging  made  upon  him  at 
the  age  of  ten  in  the  words  :  “I  thought  it  was 
Paradise.” 

St.  George’s  Church,  Borough. 

St.  George’s,  being  only  as  it  were  round  the 
corner  from  Lant  Street,  was  a  very  familiar 
object  to  Dickens  during  his  sojourn  in  the 
Borough. 

The  building  is  described  in  “  Little  Dorrit,” 
when  his  heroine  seeks  refuge  in  its  vestry.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Sexton  made  a  bed 
for  her  with  the  pew  cushions,  using  the  book  of 
registers  as  the  pillow. 

The  Church  was  also  the  scene  of  the  wedding 
of  Little  Dorrit  and  Arthur  Clennam. 
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The  Blacking  Factory. 

In  1822  there  existed  at  30,  Strand,  a  very 
flourishing  business  run  by  a  certain  Robert 
Warren,  and  known  as  Warren’s  Blacking  Factory. 
A  relative  of  the  proprietor,  by  name  Jonathan 
Warren,  had  grievous  cause  of  complaint  against 
his  kinsman,  claiming  that  he  was  the  original 
inventor  and  proprietor  of  the  recipe  for  “Warren’s 
Blacking,”  which  Robert  Warren  had  stolen. 
Jonathan  bestirred  himself  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
a  backer  in  establishing  a  rival  concern,  and 
finally  enlisted  the  aid  of  George  Lamert,  a 
cousin  of  Dickens’  on  his  mother’s  side.  The 
new  business  was  commenced  at  30,  Hungerford 
Stairs,  Strand,  and  the  address  was  so  written 
that  confusion  with  the  old  business  was  almost 
unavoidable.  A  period  of  unprincipled  com¬ 
petition  followed,  and  the  new  enterprise  appears 
to  have  made  some  headway.  It  was  at  Hunger- 
ford  Stairs  that  Dickens  spent  the  two  most 
miserable  years  of  his  life. 

The  Dickens’  family  was  then  residing  at 
Bayham  Street,  Camden  Town,  and  another 
cousin,  James  Lamert,  a  relative  of  Jonathan 
Warren’s  backer,  was  living  with  them.  James 
Lamert,  who  was  fully  cognisant  of  the  serious 
financial  difficulties  in  which  John  Dickens  found 
himself  and  saw  the  life  of  drudgery  to  which 
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Charles  had  been  condemned,  suggested  that  he 
should  use  his  influence  at  the  factory  to  obtain 
employment  for  the  boy.  His  parents  were 
delighted  at  the  idea,  with  the  result  that  Dickens 
commenced  work  at  a  salary  of  6/-  or  7/-  per 
week.  His  duties  consisted  of  covering  pots  of 
paste  blacking  with  oil  paper,  tying  them  with 
string  and  trimming  the  edges,  afterwards  affixing 
labels.  The  work  was  monotonous,  the  hours 
were  long,  the  place  was  filthy,  and  his  companions 
were  a  class  of  men  and  boys  with  whom  he  felt 
he  had  nothing  in  common.  Even  at  this  early 
age  of  1 0,  Dickens  had  ambitions  and  appreciation 
of  his  own  qualities.  He  longed  for  school  and 
the  opportunities  of  learning,  and  lost  all  hope 
in  the  distressing  circumstances  in  which  he 
found  himself.  His  experiences  and  his  mental 
agony  are  pictured  in  the  life  of  David  Copperfield 
in  the  chapters  referring  to  David’s  employment 
with  Murdstone  and  Grinby  in  the  warehouse  at 
Blackfnars.  For  two  years  the  soul  of  Dickens 
was  crushed  under  the  hatred  of  his  work  and 
surroundings  until,  finally,  a  quarrel  between  his 
father  and  George  Lamert  released  him  from  the 
ordeal,  and  his  great  wish  was  realised  when  he 
was  sent  to  school. 

The  memory  of  this  terrible  time  remained 
with  Dickens  throughout  his  life,  and  he  ever 
after  avoided  the  scenes  of  his  trials,  never  setting 
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foot  in  that  particular  part  of  London  until  the 
place  had  been  so  altered  as  to  be  unrecognisable. 
It  is  told  how,  when  going  down  the  Strand,  he 
would  never  pass  Warren’s  Blacking  Factory  at 
No.  30,  but  invariably  crossed  to  the  other  side 
that  he  might  escape  the  smells  which  brought 
back  such  bitter  recollection. 

While  sympathising  with  the  young  Dickens 
in  these  misfortunes,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
what  his  readers  owe  to  them.  Apart  from  the 
story  of  “David  Copperheld,”  who  was  Dickens 
himself,  the  character  of  Poll  Sweedlepipe  in 
“  Martin  Chuzzlewit  ”  was  taken  from  one  of  his 
workmates,  Poll  Green,  while  another  companion, 
Bob  Fagin,  supplied  the  name  of  the  Jew  in 
“  Oliver  Twist.” 

Old  Hungerford  Street,  which  led  down  to 
Hungerford  Market  and  Stairs,  was  swallowed 
up  by  Charing  Cross  Railway  Station,  and  the 
dirty,  rat-ridden  house,  abutting  on  the  river, 
where  the  blacking  factory  was  located,  had  long 
since  disappeared.  While  Dickens  was  still 
employed,  the  business  was  moved  to  Chandos 
Street,  Co  vent  Garden. 
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13,  Johnson  Street. 

After  John  Dickens’  release  from  the  Marshalsea 
prison  in  1824,  the  family  resided  for  a  short 
period  with  their  friend,  Mr.  Moylance,  in  Little 
College  Street,  Camden  Town,  and  later  moved 
to  13,  Johnson  Street,  Somers  Town. 

Dickens  described  many  of  his  experiences 
at  this  home  in  “  David  Copperfield  ”  and  made 
his  father  famous  in  the  character  of  Mr. 
Micawber.  The  name  of  John  Dickens  remains 
on  the  rate-books  for  the  following  four  years 
as  living  at  13,  Johnson  Street. 

This  house  is  now  saved  from  demolition 
and  secured  as  a  permanent  memorial  to  the 
novelist,  and  the  house  has  been  converted 
into  a  children’s  library. 


L.C.C.  Tablet. 

Of  the  many  houses  in  London  in  which  Dickens 
spent  part  of  his  boyhood,  13,  Johnson  Street 
is  the  only  one  that  has  not  fallen  beneath  the 
hammer  of  the  house-breaker.  The  rest  have 
been  demolished ;  and  with  the  intention  of 
preserving  this  link  with  the  early  life  of  the 
great  novelist,  the  London  County  Council  placed 
a  tablet  on  its  wall  in  1911. 
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According  to  the  rate-books  of  the  period, 
the  Dickens  family  resided  there  from  1824  to 
1828,  but  actually  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
break  of  almost  a  year,  during  which  they  made 
their  home  at  the  Polygon,  Somers  Town. 

The  Polygon  was  so  called  from  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  houses  in  the  form  of  a  circle.  It 
stood  within  Clarendon  Square,  and  on  completion 
became  the  aristocratic  part  of  Somers  Town  and 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  unattractive  locality 
of  Johnson  Street. 

In  1891  the  Midland  Railway  Company 
demolished  the  houses  which  comprised  the 
Polygon. 

The  house  at  13,  Johnson  Street,  had  been 
destined  for  demolition  in  connection  with 
extensive  building  schemes,  but  was  saved  by  its 
historical  associations.  An  influential  committee 
was  formed  with  the  intention  of  permanently 
retaining  the  house  and  converting  it  into  a 
library  for  young  people  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  fourteen,  and  was  endowed  and  furnished 
in  an  attractive  and  befitting  manner.  Consider¬ 
ing  that  Dickens  spent  so  important  a  part  of 
his  own  youth  at  the  address,  the  appropriate 
nature  of  the  idea  made  a  wide  appeal  and 
enlisted  considerable  support.  Many  authors 
and  public  men  expressed  their  warm  approval 
of  the  scheme,  and  promised  their  sympathy 
and  assistance. 
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13,  Johnson  Street. 

The  period  of  residence  at  13,  Johnson  Street, 
coincided  with  a  considerable  rise  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  Dickens’  family.  John  Dickens  had 
escaped  from  his  constant  financial  anxieties  and 
the  unwelcome  attentions  of  his  creditors,  and 
obtained  a  post  with  a  sufficiently  good  income 
to  enable  him  to  attend  to  Charles’  gravely 
neglected  education.  He  took  his  boy  away  from 
his  degrading  employment  and  sent  him  to  school. 
Dickens’  dearest  wish  was  at  last  realised  and 
the  future  began  to  look  brighter.  He  did  not 
connect  13,  Johnson  Street,  with  his  worst 
struggles  and  miseries,  because,  as  Mr.  Walter 
Dexter  wrote  in  a  letter  to  the  Morning  Post : 
“It  was  to  this  house  that  the  family  came  after 
the  drudgery  period  of  the  blacking  factory  was 
over  and  the  elder  Dickens  had  been  released 
from  the  Marshalsea  debtors’  prison.  Some  of 
the  happiest  days  of  Dickens’  childhood  were 
spent  in  this  house,  for  it  was  at  the  time  when 
he  attended  Wellington  House  Academy,  which 
still  survives  at  the  corner  of  Granby  Street  in 
Hampstead  Road,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
some  years  ago,  on  the  proposal  of  the  Dickens 
Fellowship,  the  London  County  Council  marked 
the  house  with  one  of  their  tablets.  Previously 
two  other  houses  had  been  so  identified,  and  I, 
personally,  welcome  the  significant  fact  that  the 
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first  children’s  library  should  be  established  at 
the  house  where  Dickens  must  have  spent  many 
happy  hours  among  the  books  he  loved  so  well. 


Marshalsea. 

In  spite  of  the  sale  of  nearly  all  their  household 
goods  and  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Dickens  to  establish 
a  school  for  young  ladies,  Dickens’  father  was  at 
last  arrested  for  debt  and  conveyed  to  the 
Marshalsea.  This  famous  debtors’  prison  stood 
in  the  High  Street,  Borough,  and  overlooked  the 
churchyard  of  St.  George’s. 

The  adjoining  public  garden  was  formerly  a 
graveyard,  and  the  picture  shows  a  memorial 
tablet  on  the  wall  indicating  the  site  of  the 
Marshalsea.  It  was  discontinued  as  a  prison  in 
1841  and  the  buildings  were  finally  demolished 
in  1887.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  London 
Bridge  Railway  Station. 

A  proposed  deed  of  arrangement  failed  to 
propitiate  the  elder  Dickens’  creditors  and  all 
hope  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  vanished.  The 
family,  therefore,  gave  up  their  residence  in 
Gower  Street  North  and  went  to  live  in  the 
Marshalsea.  Dickens  himself  first  went  to  Mrs. 
Moylance  in  Little  College  Street,  but  later 
secured  lodgings  in  Lant  Street,  close  to  his 
family. 
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The  family  lived  in  easier  circumstances  in 
the  Marshalsea,  and  Dickens  breakfasted  with 
them  every  morning  before  setting  out  for  the 
blacking  factory.  Apparently  the  father  was  still 
in  receipt  of  a  certain  income,  which  provided 
for  their  bodily  comforts,  and  the  receipt  of  a 
legacy  led  to  his  eventual  discharge  in  1824. 

This  acquaintance  of  Dickens  with  Marshal- 
sea  Prison  accounts  for  a  great  deal  in  the 
experiences  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  Little  Dorrit,  and 
Mr.  Micawber. 

The  Marshalsea  Prison  is  chiefly  famous  for 
the  influence  it  had  upon  the  whole  story  of 
Little  Dorrit. 

So  wonderful  is  Dickens’  description  in 
this  work  of  the  buildings  and  the  neighbourhood 
that  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  it 
could  be  rebuilt  from  his  pen  picture. 


Wellington  House  Academy, 
Hampstead  Road. 

The  building  which  housed  the  Wellington  House 
Academy  still  stands  at  the  corner  of  Granby 
Street  and  Hampstead  Road,  although  the  play¬ 
ground  and  part  of  the  old  schoolroom  were 
demolished  by  the  construction  of  the  London 
and  North  Western  Railway.  The  school  was 
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owned  by  a  Mr.  Jones,  a  Welshman,  and  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  a  reputation  in  the  neighbourhood 
which  was  not  altogether  justified  by  the  progress 
made  by  its  scholars. 

Dickens  commenced  attendance  at  the 
Academy  as  a  day  scholar  at  the  age  of  12.  He 
had  longed  for  school  and  his  wish  was  gratified, 
for  which  he  had  to  thank  a  fortunate  quarrel 
between  his  father  and  George  Lamert,  leading 
to  his  dismissal  from  the  blacking  factory,  and 
also  a  considerable  turn  for  the  better  in  the 
family  fortunes.  John  Dickens,  freed  at  last 
from  his  creditors  and  filling  a  position  with  a 
fixed  salary  of  £350  a  year,  was  able  to  afford  the 
luxury  of  educating  his  children. 

Dickens  remained  a  student  of  the  Wellington 
House  Academy  for  2\  years,  finally  leaving  to 
attend,  for  a  short  time,  another  school  near 
Brunswick  Square  between  the  ages  of  14  and  15. 

Although,  as  a  schoolboy,  Dickens  won  a 
certain  amount  of  admiration  from  his  friends  by 
writing  a  crude  tragedy  called  “  Misnar ;  the 
Sultan  of  India,”  which  he  compiled  from 
“  Tales  of  the  Genu,”  yet  some  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  have  stated  that  his  work  at  the 
Academy  did  not  suggest  that  at  the  age  of  24 
he  would  become  famous  as  the  great  writer  of 
Pickwick.  That  he  nevertheless  impressed  his 
schoolmates  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
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remark  made  by  one  of  them.  “  He  usually  held 
his  head  more  erect  than  lads  ordinarily  do,  and 
there  was  a  general  smartness  about  him.” 

As  usual,  his  life  at  Wellington  House  left 
upon  Dickens  impressions  which  found  expression 
in  his  works.  Much  of  his  experience  is  related 
in  “  David  Copperfield,”  where  Mr.  Jones  lives  for 
all  time  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Creakle.  In 
1851  he  contributed  to  “Household  Words”  a 
paper  called  “  Our  School,”  in  which  he  gave  a 
thinly  veiled  but  accurate  description  of  the 
Hampstead  Road  establishment.  So  accurate, 
indeed,  was  it  that  many  of  the  old  students, 
who  were  quite  unaware  that  the  famous  author 
was  a  schoolfellow  of  theirs,  first  realised  the  fact 
from  recognising  their  own  school  in  print. 


Education. 

When  Dickens’  father  was  asked  where  his  son 
was  educated,  he  replied,  “  Why,  indeed,  sir — 
he  may  be  said  to  have  educated  himself.”  This 
was  the  literal  truth,  for  Dickens’  attendances  at 
school  were  only  for  short  and  broken  periods. 

At  the  age  of  nine  he  went  to  Mr.  Giles’ 
school  at  Chatham,  but  his  tuition  at  that 
establishment  was  brought  to  a  termination  after 
a  year  by  the  return  of  the  family  to  London. 
While  at  Chatham  he  was  also  instructed  to 
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some  extent  by  His  mother  and  developed  a 
passion  for  books.  The  terrible  circumstances 
in  which  the  elder  Dickens  found  himself  in  1822 
prevented  any  continuance  of  Charles’  studies. 
iHe  was  placed  not  in  the  schoolroom,  but  in  the 
factory,  and  even  the  books  in  which  he  delighted, 
and  from  which  he  obtained  what  knowledge  he 
possessed,  were  sold  to  pay  his  father’s  creditors] 
The  important  period  from  10  to  12  years  of  age 
passed  with  his  education  totally  neglected. 
Fortunately  in  1824  his  father’s  affairs  turned  for 
the  better,  and  Dickens  was  sent  to  the  Wellington 
House  Academy  in  Hampstead  Road,  which  he 
attended  until  he  was  14  years  old.  These 
years  were  the  longest  period  of  continuous  study 
that  the  boy  ever  had.  On  leaving  Wellington 
House  he  worked  for  a  short  time  under  a  Mr. 
Dawson,  whose  school  was  situated  in  Henrietta 
Street,  Brunswick  Square.  He  left  there  to 
enter  a  solicitor’s  office  in  New  Square,  Lincoln’s 
Inn. 

With  so  little  instruction  from  teachers, 
Dickens  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  as 
far  as  the  assimilation  of  knowledge  and  learning 
was  concerned.!  j  Naturally  alert  and  bright,  he 
developed  his  keen  sense  of  observation,  and 
extracted  from  every  experience  in  life  all  the 
lessons  that  it  could  teach  hirmj  His  love  of 
reading  he  satisfied  whenever  he  found  it  possible, 
and  was  never  happier  than  when  engrossed  in 
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his  books.  On  leaving  school,  he  continued  to 
study  and  became  a  constant  attendant  at  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  whole-hearted  way  in  which  Dickens 
applied  himself  to  his  work  of  self-education  has 
a  splendid  example  in  the  energy  with  which  he 
set  about  the  mastering  of  shorthand.  About 
1828  his  father  had  become  a  newspaper  parlia¬ 
mentary  reporter,  and  inspired  by  his  example, 
Dickens  resolved  to  qualify  himself  for  similar 
work.  So  thorough  was  his  preparation  that  he 
first  obtained  a  post  as  writer  to  the  Proctors  at 
Doctors  Commons,  and  followed  his  success  by 
obtaining  the  appointment  of  parliamentary  re¬ 
porter,  first  to  the  Sun,  and  then  to  a  publication 
established  by  his  uncle  under  the  title  of  “  The 
Mirror  of  Parliament.”  In  1833  he  became  a 
reporter  on  the  Morning  Chronicle . 

When  one  considers  how  inadequate  was 
Dickens’  schooling  for  anyone  aspiring  to  fill  such 
responsible  posts  as  these,  one  is  amazed  at  the 
patience,  perseverance  and  industry  which  he 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  task  of  educating 
himself. 

Between  Dickens  and  Shakespeare  there  is  a 
striking  resemblance,  if  their  early  history  is 
compared.  Both  began  life  in  a  humble  way  and 
in  both  cases  genius  triumphed  over  early  struggles 
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and  difficulties.  Both  incorporated  in  their  later 
works  experiences  which  had  made  strong  im¬ 
pressions  upon  them  in  their  youth.  Neither  had 
the  advantage  of  a  classical  education  or  a  univer¬ 
sity  career,  and  were  forced  to  depend  on  self- 
education.  Both  were  men  of  genius  rather  than 
men  of  learning,  and  both  prove  that  it  is  not  by 
learning  and  education  that  great  writers  are  made. 


1,  Raymond  Buildings. 

Dickens  left  school  at  14,  and  entered  the  office 
of  Mr.  Mallory,  Solicitor,  of  New  Square, 
Lincoln’s  Inn.  He  remained  there  about  a  year, 
when  he  joined  the  staff  of  Ellis  and  Blackmore, 
1 ,  Raymond  Buildings,  Gray’s  Inn,  in  the  capacity 
of  junior  clerk  at  15/-  a  week.  With  them  he 
remained  from  May,  1827,  to  November,  1828, 
when  his  newly  acquired  knowledge  of  shorthand 
obtained  for  him  the  post  of  writer  to  the  Proctors 
at  Doctors  Commons. 

While  serving  in  the  offices  of  the  lawyers, 
Dickens  acquired  a  great  deal  of  legal  experience 
which  he  subsequently  put  to  good  use  in  his 
writing.  Lincoln’s  Inn  supplied  him  with  much 
detail  for  his  description  of  the  great  case  of 
Jarndyce  v.  Jarndyce  in  “  Bleak  House,”  Sergeant 
Snubbin  in  “  Pickwick,”  and  Kenge  and  Carboy  in 
“  Bleak  House.  ’  Gray’s  Inn  gave  him  material 
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for  Mr.  Pickwick,  “Sketches  by  Boz,”  and 
“Nicholas  Nickleby.” 

Mr.  Blackmore  confessed  that  he  recognised 
in  the  later  works  many  of  the  people  whom 
Dickens  met  at  the  office  in  Raymond  Buildings. 

PORTRAIT  OF  DICKENS, 

AT  18  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

Earliest  Known  Portrait. 

This  portrait  shows  Dickens  at  the  age  of  18. 
At  this  period  he  was  employed  as  writer  to  the 
Proctors  at  Doctors  Commons,  an  appointment 
which  immediately  preceded  that  of  parliamen¬ 
tary  reporter  to  the  Sun  newspaper. 

13,  York  House, 

Buckingham  Street,  Strand. 

In  this  house,  overlooking  the  river,  Dickens 
lodged  in  1834.  These  were  his  bachelor  days, 
when  he  was  employed  as  reporter  on  the 
Morning  Chronicle. 

In  the  picture  it  is  the  last  house  on  the 
right. 

At  15,  York  House,  David  Copperfield 
resided  with  his  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Crupps. 
The  residence  was  afterwards  shared  by  Miss 
Betsy  Trotwood. 
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In  these  words  Dickens  described  this  apart¬ 
ment  in  Buckingham  Street :  A  little  half-blind 
entry,  where  you  could  hardly  see  anything,  a 
little  stone-blind  pantry,  where  you  could  see 
nothing  at  all,  a  sitting  room  and  a  bedroom. 


9,  Osnaburg  Terrace. 

In  the  summer  of  1844  Dickens  was  preparing  to 
leave  for  Italy,  when  a  tenant  unexpectedly 
presented  herself  for  his  house  at  1,  Devonshire 
Terrace.  He  was  forced  thereby  to  seek  tem¬ 
porary  quarters  where  he  could  remain  until  his 
departure,  and  settled  on  9,  Osnaburg  Terrace 
in  the  Euston  Road. 

This  move  caused  Dickens  and  his  wife  some 
embarrassment.  They  had  arranged  a  farewell 
dinner  party,  to  whom  had  been  invited  several 
well-known  and  influential  people.  Some  were 
attending  their  table  for  the  first  time.  Their 
house  at  Devonshire  Terrace  contained  ample 
accommodation  for  the  entertainment  of  these 
guests,  but  9,  Osnaburg  Terrace,  had  no  con¬ 
venience  for  the  production  of  anything  more  than 
a  cold  collation.  Discussion  was  long  and  earnest 
as  to  what  course  was  the  best  to  adopt.  Should 
they  cancel  the  dinner  or  transfer  the  scene  to 
some  hotel  ?  Dickens  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  and  confessed  that  the  matter,  small  as  it 
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was,  worried  him.  Eventually  they  succeeded  in 
obtaining  additional  help,  with  the  result  that 
the  dinner  was  held  at  No.  9  and  was  a  great 
success. 


48,  Doughty  Street. 

Many  of  Dickens’  London  homes  were  situated 
north  of  Oxford  Street,  and  at  48,  Doughty 
Street,  is  a  tablet  to  inform  the  passer-by  that  the 
great  novelist  lived  there  from  1837  to  1839. 

Doughty  Street  is  associated  with  some  of  the 
happiest  and  most  prosperous  years  of  Dickens’ 
life.  The  year  1836  had  seen  the  publication  of 
“  Sketches  by  Boz,”  and  in  the  same  year  Mr. 
Pickwick  made  his  bow  to  the  public.  These 
two  important  events  were  followed  by  another, 
for  Dickens  and  Catherine  Hogarth  were  married 
at  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Chelsea,  on  2nd  April, 
1836.  They  went  for  their  honeymoon  to  Chalk, 
on  the  Dover  Road,  between  Gravesend  and 
Rochester,  and  took  up  their  town  residence  in 
chambers  at  Furnival’s  Inn.  The  enormous 
success  of  Pickwick  and  the  appearance  of  the 
first  instalment  of  “Oliver  Twist”  in  Bentley’s 
Magazine  in  January,  1837,  convinced  Dickens  of 
the  necessity  of  finding  a  more  commodious 
London  residence,  and  No.  48,  Doughty  Street, 
was  decided  upon. 
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At  this  residence  he  completed  the  records 
of  the  Pickwick  Club,  and  finished  the  monthly 
instalments  of  “  Oliver  Twist.”  Here  also  he 
wrote  “Nicholas  Nickleby,”  completing  the  work 
in  1839.  While  still  at  Doughty  Street  he 
thought  of  the  story  of  “  Barnaby  Rudge,”  but 
this  book  was  not  actually  written  until  later. 

These  years  at  Doughty  Street  saw  Dickens’ 
rise  to  fame.  He  experienced  all  the  elation  of 
success  and  enjoyed  a  wonderful  popularity  such 
as  no  other  author  has  won  in  his  own  generation. 

It  is  interesting  to  record  that  the  friendship 
which  had  commenced  between  Dickens  and 
John  Forster,  who  afterwards  wrote  the  most 
complete  biography  of  this  striking  personality, 
became  firmly  rooted  at  Doughty  Street  and 
lasted  until  the  end  of  his  days. 

Dickens  and  his  family  left  Doughty  Street 
in  1839,  and  moved  to  a  delightful  new  home  at 
1,  Devonshire  Terrace,  Regents  Park. 

The  Dickens  Fellowship  has  acquired  the 
freehold  of  48,  Doughty  Street,  where  Charles 
Dickens  wrote  the  “  Pickwick  Papers.”  It  is 
intended  to  establish  there  a  Dickens  museum  and 
library,  comprising  the  most  complete  edition  of 
the  novelist’s  works  and  of  Dickensian  literature. 

There  will  also  be  a  collection  of  paintings 
and  drawings  by  contemporaries  of  Dickens  and 
by  later  artists  who  illustrated  his  works. 
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An  appeal  has  been  sent  broadcast  for 
sufficient  funds  to  enable  the  Dickens  Fellowship 
to  equip  48,  Doughty  Street,  Mecklenburgh 
Square,  as  a  Dickens  Memorial ;  what  remains  to 
be  done  is  to  take  possession  of  the  premises  and 
fit  them  up  as  a  museum,  a  library,  and  a  picture 
gallery,  to  which  every  lover  of  Dickens  may  turn, 
as  the  lover  of  Shakespeare  turns  to  the  birth¬ 
place  at  Stratford  and  the  lover  of  Carlyle  to  the 
sage’s  house  at  Chelsea. 

Dickens  had  many  houses  in  London,  but 
most  of  them  have  gone.  No.  48,  Doughty 
Street,  remains  practically  the  same  as  when  he 
lived  there.  Thither  he  went  from  Furnival’s 
Inn,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  Mary  Hogarth, 
her  younger  sister,  and  his  own  brother,  Fred. 

But  the  happiness  was  not  to  remain  for  long 
unbroken.  One  evening  Dickens  and  his  relatives 
returned  from  an  entertainment,  and  hardly  had 
they  entered  the  house  than  Mary  Hogarth  fell 
back  in  Dickens’  arms,  and  died  almost 
immediately.  He  felt  the  loss  most  keenly,  and 
for  very  many  years  after. 

Though  the  publication  of  “  Pickwick  ”  and 
“  Oliver  Twist  ”  was  delayed,  Dickens’  turbulent 
energy  could  not  be  permanently  quelled.  These 
two  works  he  finished  in  Doughty  Street,  and 
there  he  also  wrote  “  Nicholas  Nickleby,” 
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“  Sketches  of  Young  Gentlemen,”  and  “  The 
Mudfog  Papers,”  and  edited  Bentley’s  Miscellany. 
The  custom  of  working  hard  and  playing  hard 
continued,  and  nothing  pleased  him  more  than  to 
send  a  note  to  Forster, 

“  Proposing  that  we  should  start  together  that 
morning  at  eleven  o’clock  for  a  *  fifteen  mile 
ride  out,  ditto  in,  and  a  lunch  on  the  road,’ 
with  a  wind-up  of  six  o’clock  dinner  in 
Doughty  Street.” 

By  the  end  of  1839  Dickens  had  moved 
into  Devonshire  Terrace.  But  48,  Doughty 
Street,  is  the  place  for  a  memorial.  The  museum 
will  contain  relics  of  the  novelist  and  his  books  ; 
the  picture  gallery  will  contain  the  work  of  all 
the  great  artists  who  helped  to  create  for  us  the 
old  familiar  characters  ;  in  the  library  will  be 
found  every  book  and  magazine  article  dealing 
with  his  writings. 

No.  48,  Doughty  Street,  was  the  house  in 
which  Dickens’  name  and  popularity  were  first 
established.  The  structure  of  the  building  has 
remained  unaltered  and  it  is  in  every  way  suitable 
for  the  purpose  which  the  Dickens  Fellowship 
has  in  view.  The  announcement  that  the  free¬ 
hold  has  been  secured  on  behalf  of  the  Dickens 
Fellowship  has  met  with  universal  approval,  for 
the  house  will  now  be  turned  into  a  Dickens’ 
Museum,  Library  and  Picture  Gallery  for  London. 
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1,  Devonshire  Terrace. 

Situated  at  the  northern  end  of  High  Street, 
Marylebone,  1,  Devonshire  Terrace,  still  exists 
though  much  altered  since  Dickens’  time.  He 
moved  his  family  from  Doughty  Street  to  this 
address  in  1839  and  remained  in  residence  for 
12  years. 

Devonshire  Terrace  was  a  town  house  more 
in  keeping  with  the  novelist’s  success  and  rise 
to  fame.  He  himself  describes  it  as  “a  house 
of  great  promise  (and  great  premium)  undeniable 
situation,  and  excessive  splendour.”  A  more 
detailed  description  of  the  place  comes  from  the 
pen  of  Dickens’  biographer,  John  Forster.  He 
says  it  was  “  a  handsome  house  with  a  garden  of 
considerable  size,  shut  out  from  the  New  Road 
by  a  brick  wall,  facing  the  York  Gate  into  Regents 
Park.” 

The  famous  works  written  at  1,  Devonshire 
Terrace,  were  “  Master  Humphrey’s  Clock,” 
“  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,”  “  Barnaby  Rudge,” 
“  American  Notes,”  “  Martin  Chuzzlewit,” 
“  Christmas  Carol,”  “  Dombey  and  Son  ”  (al¬ 
though  the  first  part  was  written  at  Lausanne), 
and  the  beginning  of  “  David  Copperfield.” 
A  tablet  on  the  house  gives  the  most  important 
of  these  as  works  born  in  this  residence.  The 
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parish  church  and  other  places  of  note  in  Maryle- 
bone  are  described  in  “  Dombey  and  Son, 
Dickens  having  taken  many  of  the  scenes  and 
characters  for  the  story  from  this  locality. 

It  was  during  this  period  also  that  Dickens 
was  for  a  short  time  editor  of  the  Daily  News, 
and  launched  his  literary  enterprise,  “  Household 
Words.” 

Among  interesting  visitors  to  the  house  was 
Longfellow,  who  met  Dickens  there  m  1841. 

Owing  to  the  expiration  of  his  lease  and  the 
increases  in  his  family,  Dickens  left  Devonshire 
Terrace  in  1831  and  moved  to  Tavistock  House. 


Grip,  the  Raven. 

Among  the  important  residents  of  1,  Devonshire 
Terrace,  was  the  family  pet,  Grip,  the  raven, 
who  is  immortalised  in  “  Barnaby  Rudge.” 
Writing  of  Grip,  John  Forster  says :  “  He 
(Dickens)  had  resolved  to  make  that  bird,  whose 
accomplishments  had  been  daily  ripening  and 
enlarging  for  the  last  1 2  months,  to  the  increasing 
mirth  and  delight  of  us  all,  a  prominent  figure  in 
Barnaby.” 

Unfortunately  Grip  died  on  March  12th, 
1841,  before  the  record  of  his  exploits  was 
published.  The  death  of  Grip  caused  Dickens 
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to  write  a  long  and  clever  letter  about  him, 
which  his  biographer  has  reproduced  in  the  story 
of  his  life. 

A  successor  was  quickly  obtained,  for 
“  Barnaby  Rudge  ”  was  at  this  time  still  in  the 
state  of  being  written.  Grip  was,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  first  of  a  long  succession  of  raven  pets 
kept  by  Dickens. 

Tavistock  House. 

Dickens  was  a  very  restless  man  and  had  very 
little  sentiment  as  regards  places  in  which  he 
had  lived.  This  trait  of  character  accounts  for 
the  number  of  different  houses  in  London  which 
he  made  his  home.  In  1851  the  lease  of  1, 
Devonshire  Terrace,  expired  and  he  moved  to 
Tavistock  House,  Tavistock  Square,  which  pro¬ 
vided  greater  accommodation  for  his  family, 
which  was  now  large.  At  this  time  he  had  six 
sons  and  two  daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest  was 
only  14  years  old. 

Tavistock  House  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
following  famous  novels  :  “  Bleak  House,”  “  Hard 
Times,”  “  Little  Dorrit,”  “  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,”  and  “  Great  Expectations.” 

A  large  drawing-room  on  the  first  floor 
enabled  Dickens  to  indulge  his  great  love  of 
private  theatricals.  Through  the  skilful  acting 
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of  members  of  the  family  and  friends,  first  nights 
at  Tavistock  House  Theatre — described  as  the 
smallest  theatre  in  the  world — came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  events  of  very  great  importance.  An 
interesting  account  of  these  private  theatricals 
appears  in  John  Forster’s  biography. 

In  the  summer,”  he  writes,  “  he  threw 
open  to  many  friends  his  Tavistock  House 
Theatre.  Having  secured  for  its  lessee  and 
manager,  Mr.  Crummies,  for  its  poet,  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins,  in  an  entirely  new  and  original  domestic 
melodrama,  and  for  its  scene  painter,  Mr. 
Stanfield,  R.A.,  ‘  The  Lighthouse,’  by  Mr. 

Wilkie  Collins,  was  then  produced,  its  actors 
being  Mr.  Crummies,  the  manager  (Dickens  in 
other  words),  the  author  of  the  play,  Mr.  Lemon 
and  Mr.  Egg,  and  the  manager’s  sister-in-law 
and  eldest  daughter.  It  was  followed  by  the 
guild  farce  of  Mr.  Nightingale’s  Diary,  in  which, 
besides  the  performers  named,  the  manager’s 
youngest  daughter  and  Mr.  Stone  assisted.” 

The  entertainments  were  a  tremendous 
success  and  followed  by  happy  supper  parties, 
at  one  of  which  Lord  Campbell  said  that  he 
would  rather  have  written  Pickwick  than  be 
Chief  Justice  of  England  and  a  Peer  of  Parliament. 

It  is  interesting  to  record  that  Clarkson 
Stanfield’s  scene  of  Eddystone  Lighthouse, 
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painted  for  the  play,  was  afterwards  sold  for 
one  thousand  guineas. 

Among  famous  visitors  to  Tavistock  House 
were  Thackeray,  Carlyle  (who  expressed  himself 
in  complimentary  phrases  on  Dickens’  acting) 
and  Hans  Andersen. 

In  1856  Dickens  bought  the  house  at 
Gadshill  which  he  had  known  for  some  time  and 
always  coveted.  He  retained  Tavistock  House, 
however,  until  1860  as  a  town  residence,  for  he 
was  engaged  during  this  period  on  the  publication 
of  “  Household  Words,”  and  in  giving  many 
public  readings. 

The  Golden  Cross  Hotel. 

The  Golden  Cross  Hotel  at  Charing  Cross  used 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  coaching  houses  in 
London.  In  the  old  days  there  was  an  arched 
entrance  leading  from  the  Strand,  but  this  was 
abolished  in  1851.  The  hotel  was  again 
remodelled  in  1897. 

The  Golden  Cross  Hotel  figured  prominently 
in  the  writings  of  Dickens.  It  was  before  its 
doors  that  Mr.  Pickwick  had  the  unfortunate 
dispute  with  the  irate  cabman,  who  accused  him 
of  being  an  informer.  The  intervention  of  Mr. 
Pickwick’s  friends,  Mr.  Winkle,  Mr.  Snodgrass 
and  Mr.  Tupman,  who  awaited  their  leader  at 
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this  rendezvous,  were  of  little  avail,  and  Mr. 
Pickwick  was  only  extricated  from  the  unpleasant 
situation  by  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle, 
whom  he  thus  met  for  the  first  time. 

The  hotel  is  twice  mentioned  in  “  David 
Copperfield.”  David  stayed  there  on  his  return 
to  London  from  Dr.  Strong’s  school  at  Canterbury 
when,  to  use  his  own  words,  “  it  was  a  mouldy 
sort  of  establishment  in  a  close  neighbourhood.” 
He  had  been  given  a  miserable  little  bedroom, 
but  the  intervention  of  Steerforth,  his  old  school 
friend,  with  whom  he  had  a  surprise  meeting  at 
the  hotel,  caused  the  room  to  be  changed  for  a 
more  luxurious  apartment.  Here  he  fell  asleep 
in  blissful  condition  “  until  the  early  morning 
coaches  rumbling  out  of  the  archway  underneath 
made  him  dream  of  thunder  and  the  gods.” 

To  the  Golden  Cross  Hotel  David  took  Mr. 
Peggotty  after  their  unexpected  meeting  in  the 
snow  on  the  steps  of  St.  Martin’s  Church. 


Coach  to  Rochester. 

The  Golden  Cross  Hotel  was  the  point  from 
which  Mr.  Pickwick  commenced  his  travels  with 
Mr.  Tupman,  Mr.  Snodgrass  and  Mr.  Winkle. 
The  picture  represents  them  starting  forth  on  the 
Rochester  Coach  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Jingle, 
whose  acquaintance  they  had  just  made. 
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Adelphi. 

The  Adelphi  has  close  associations  with  the  life 
of  Dickens,  for  it  contained  the  site  of  the  old 
blacking  factory,  Hungerford  Stairs,  where  he 
spent  two  of  the  most  miserable  years  of  his  life. 
In  his  bachelor  days  he  had  quarters  at  15,  York 
House,  Buckingham  Street,  when  he  was  a 
reporter  on  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

The  Adelphi  figures  prominently  in  the 
novels.  In  “David  Copperfield”  he  writes:  “  I  was 
fond  of  wandering  about  the  Adelphi,  because  it 
was  a  mysterious  place  with  those  dark  arches.  I 
see  myself  emerging  one  evening  from  one  of 
these  arches  on  a  little  public-house,  close  to  the 
river,  with  an  open  space  before  it,  where  some 
coal-heavers  were  dancing.”  The  same  novel 
contains  a  description  of  the  blacking  factory, 
though  it  is  here  situated  at  Blackfnars. 

“  She  is  at  Osborne’s  Hotel  in  the  Adelphi,” 
replied  Wardle  to  Pickwick’s  enquiry  after  his 
daughter,  Emily.  This  other  reference  to  the 
Adelphi  occurs  in  the  story  of  Pickwick  after  the 
great  gentleman’s  release  from  the  Fleet  Prison. 
Wardle  was  accompanied  at  this  hotel  by  his 
faithful  servant,  the  fat  boy  Joe. 

Among  other  interesting  references  to  this 
part  of  London  in  the  works  of  Dickens  is  the 
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Fox-under-the-Hill  Tavern,  famous  in  “  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  ”  for  the  meeting  of  Martin  Junior 
with  Mark  Tapley. 

Office  of  “  Household  Words,” 

Wellington  Street,  Strand. 

It  had  been  Dickens’  ambition  to  start  a  literary 
periodical,  publishing  stories  and  articles  which 
were  something  different  from  those  contained 
in  any  paper  at  the  time.  After  much  discussion 
the  title  of  “  Household  Words  ”  was  chosen, 
and  the  new  venture  was  launched  from  1 6, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  on  the  30th  March, 
1850.  Dickens  was  editor  and  chose  as  his 
assistant  editor,  Mr.  Wills,  who  discharged  his 
duties  faithfully  with  “  Household  Words  ”  and 
its  successor  for  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

In  the  second  number  of  the  periodical 
Dickens’  story,  “  The  Child’s  Dream  of  a  Star,” 
appeared,  and  other  contributions  to  the  paper 
from  his  pen  were:  “Seven  Poor  Travellers,” 
“  The  Haunted  House,”  “  The  Child’s  History 
of  England,”  and  many  others.  In  1855  “  Hard 
Times  ”  was  commenced  as  a  serial,  and  so  great 
was  its  success  that  the  circulation  of  “  House¬ 
hold  Words  ”  was  doubled. 

In  1859  “  Household  Words  ”  was  discon¬ 
tinued.  The  property  was  put  up  for  sale  and 
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Dickens  bought  it  in.  He  continued  the 
publication  under  the  new  title  of  “  All  the  Year 
Round,  and  the  offices  were  moved  from  No.  16 
to  No.  26,  Wellington  Street. 


26,  Wellington  Street, 

Offices  of  “  All  the  Year  Round.” 

After  buying  in  the  publication  “  Household 
Words,”  with  which  his  name  had  been  closely 
connected,  Dickens  continued  his  literary  venture 
under  the  title  of  ”  All  the  Year  Round.”  The 
first  number  was  published  on  30th  April,  1860, 
and  contained  the  opening  chapters  of  “  A  Tale 
of  Two  Cities,”  and  another  contribution  from 
him  entitled  “  Poor  Man  and  his  Beer.” 

How  successful  the  enterprise  proved  to  be 
can  be  gauged  from  the  following  extracts  from 
a  letter  written  by  Dickens  shortly  after  it  was 
started.  “  So  well  has  ‘  All  the  Year  Round  ’ 
gone  that  it  was  yesterday  able  to  repay  me  with 
five  per  cent,  interest  all  the  money  I  advanced  for 
its  establishment,  and  yet  to  leave  a  good  £500 
balance  with  the  bankers.” 

His  Christmas  stories,  which  had  been  such 
a  feature  of  “Household  Words,”  were  continued, 
and  other  notable  contributions  were  “  Great 
Expectations  ”  and  “  The  Uncommercial  Travel- 
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ler.”  Apart  from  fiction  the  paper  contained  a 
number  of  important  detached  papers  of  which 
he  was  the  author. 

In  1860  Dickens  gave  up  his  town  house 
in  Tavistock  Square,  as  he  had  purchased  four 
years  before  a  very  charming  residence  at 
Gadshill.  He,  therefore,  furnished  bachelor 
quarters  at  26,  Wellington  Street,  which  were, 
he  says,  “  Really  a  success  ;  as  comfortable, 
cheerful  and  private  as  anything  of  the  kind 
can  possibly  be.”  These  rooms  saved  him  much 
unnecessary  travelling  between  Gadshill  and 
London,  for  he  had  constantly  to  be  in  town  in 
connection  with  his  editorial  work  and  the  many 
public  readings  which  he  was  giving. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  his  literary 
enterprises  Dickens  was  always  interested  in 
discovering  new  talent,  and  gave  the  unknown 
writer  every  encouragement. 

The  offices  of  his  paper  were  later  taken  over 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre. 
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“The  Sun.” 

DlCKENS  was  inspired  to  become  a  parliamentary 
reporter  by  the  example  of  his  father,  who  had 
embraced  this  career  and  made  a  success  of  it. 
The  Sun  newspaper  was  the  first  to  employ  him 
in  this  capacity  and  he  commenced  his  duties 

in  1831. 

During  his  stay  with  the  paper  a  strike  of 
reporters  occurred,  and  Dickens  distinguished 
himself  by  his  able  handling  of  the  strikers’  case. 
Dickens  left  The  Sun  to  join  a  publication 
called  the  “  Mirror  of  Parliament,”  from  which 
he  went  to  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

In  1 836  Dickens  had  established  his  position 
as  a  writer  and  consequently  discontinued  his 
work  as  a  reporter.  How  pleased  he  was  to  be 
able  to  do  so  may  be  gathered  from  the  words 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  David  Copperfield. 

I  have  been  writing  in  the  newspapers  and 
elsewhere  so  prosperously  that  when  my  new 
machine  was  achieved  I  considered  myself 
reasonably  entitled  to  escape  from  the  dreary 
debate.  One  joyful  night,  therefore,  I  noted 
down  the  music  of  the  parliamentary  bagpipes 
for  the  last  time  and  I  have  never  heard  it  since.” 
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Forster’s  House, 

58,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

No.  58,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  is  of  great  interest 
to  lovers  of  Dickens,  for  it  was  the  house  of  John 
Forster,  his  great  friend  and  biographer.  Forster 
has  given  the  world  the  most  complete  life  of  the 
great  novelist,  full  of  interesting  details  and 
exclusive  information. 

Forster  first  met  Dickens  in  the  early  thirties 
when  both  were  on  the  staff  of  The  Sun 
newspaper.  In  1837  he  received  from  him  the 
first  of  a  long  series  of  interesting  letters  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  presentation  copy  of  his  work 
“  Sketches  by  Boz.”  From  this  point  the  firm 
friendship  between  the  two  men  developed  and 
lasted  a  whole  lifetime. 

Dickens  gave  many  private  readings  of  his 
works  at  Forster’s  house,  which  were  attended 
by  Carlyle,  Thackeray,  and  most  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  day  in  the  world  of  art  and  letters. 

No.  58,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  became  the 
house  in  which  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  had  his  cham¬ 
bers,  and  is  described  in  the  following  terms  in 
“  Bleak  House  ” :  “  Here  m  a  large  house, 
formerly  a  house  of  state,  lives  Mr.  Tulkinghorn. 
It  is  let  off  in  sets  of  chambers  now,  and  in  those 
shrunken  fragments  of  its  greatness,  lawyers  lie 
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like  maggots  in  nuts.  But  its  roomy  staircase, 
and  even  its  painted  ceilings,  where  Allegory, 
in  Roman  helmet  and  celestial  linen,  sprawls 
among  balustrades  and  pillars,  flowers,  clouds 
and  big-legged  boys,  and  makes  the  head  ache— 
as  would  seem  to  be  Allegory  s  object  always, 
more  or  less.” 

Dickens  reading  ‘‘The  Chimes”  in  1844. 

During  his  second  visit  to  Italy,  Dickens  wrote 
The  Chimes  ”  at  Genoa.  From  there  he 
corresponded  with  Forster,  asking  him  to  arrange 
for  a  private  reading  of  the  work  to  a  circle  of 
distinguished  friends  at  Forster’s  house  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

The  picture  shows  how  the  wish  was  carried 
out  on  Dec.  2nd,  1844.  Dickens  is  seen  reading 
“  The  Chimes  ”  for  the  first  time  to  a  select 
audience,  which  included  Carlyle,  Fox,  Stanfield, 
Maclise,  Blanchard,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Harness, 
Dyce  and  Forster. 

This  occasion  was  the  first  of  a  long  series 
of  private  readings,  which  led  later  to  his  famous 
public  readings.  It  was  in  April,  1858,  that 
Dickens  commenced  in  earnest  his  readings  in 
public.  A  series  was  started  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Arthur  Smith  in  London,  and  extended 
until  July  of  that  year.  Dickens  afterwards 
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embarked  upon  a  provincial  tour,  visiting  Bristol, 
Brighton,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  all  the 
principal  cities  of  England,  as  well  as  those  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  Enormous  success 
attended  the  enterprise  and  large  and  enthusiastic 
audiences  assembled  to  hear  him. 

Dickens  also  gave  many  readings  on  behalf 
of  different  chanties. 


“  Daily  News.” 

In  the  office  of  the  Daily  News  is  a  bust  of 
Dickens,  who  was  the  first  editor  of  the  paper. 

The  first  number  appeared  on  21st  January, 
1846,  and  contained  letters  on  his  Italian  travels. 
The  trouble  and  delay  involved  in  preparing  for 
publication  so  affected  Dickens  that  he  lost  all 
faith  and  pleasure  in  the  enterprise,  and  resigned 
the  editorship  on  9th  February,  1846.  In  view 
of  his  series  of  Italian  articles  he  was  unable  to 
sever  his  connection  with  the  paper  immediately, 
and  therefore  continued  to  contribute  occasional 
letters  on  important  questions,  such  as  Public 
Executions  and  Ragged  Schools. 

Forster,  his  friend  and  biographer,  succeeded 
Dickens  in  the  position  of  editor,  the  latter 
terminating  his  association  entirely  four  months 
after  its  commencement. 
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Speaking  of  his  connection  with  the  Daily 
News  Dickens  said  “  It  was  a  mistake  to  have 
disturbed  the  old  relations  between  myself  and 
my  readers  by  so  departing  from  my  old  pursuits.” 


Tooks  Court,  Cursitor  Street. 

Under  the  name  of  Cooks  Court,  this  place  in 
Cursitor  Street  is  described  in  “  Bleak  House  ” 
as  the  spot  where  Mr.  Snagsby,  law  stationer, 
pursued  his  lawful  calling.  “  Cooks  Court,  at 
most  times  a  shady  place,”  and  “  a  crow  skimming 
westward  over  the  slice  of  sky  belonging  to  Cook  s 
Court,”  are  some  of  the  clever  phrases  in  which 
Dickens  described  the  spot. 

To  Cooks  Court  came  Mr.  Tulkinghorn, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Chadband  (chaplain  in  ordin¬ 
ary  to  Mrs.  Snagsby),  and  other  important 
characters  in  “  Bleak  House,”  but  the  little 
drawing-room  upstairs  which  she  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  her  visitors  does  not  now  exist. 

The  location  of  Mr.  Snagsby ’s  shop  was  the 
central  corner  on  the  left,  which  is  now  occupied 
by  modern  offices  mainly  devoted  to  the  legal 
profession. 
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Thavies  Inn, 

Bleak  House. 

Most  of  the  Inns  are  approached  by  an  archway, 
but  that  to  Thavies  Inn  has  disappeared,  leaving 
a  plain  open  street',  in  which  a  few  houses  remain. 

One  of  these  may  be  the  original  of  Mrs. 
Jellyby’s  residence  in  4  Bleak  House,’’  to  which 
Esther  Summerson,  Ada  Clare  and  Richard 
Carstone  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Guppy.  It  is 
here  described  as  “  a  narrow  street  of  high  houses, 
like  an  oblong  cistern  to  hold  the  fog.” 

Here  the  Jellyby  family  lived  in  great  dis¬ 
comfort,  owing  to  Mrs.  Jellyby’s  inability  to 
attend  to  the  duties  of  the  house  on  account  of 
her  pre-occupation  in  the  scheme  for  creating  a 
white  settlement  at  Borrioboola  Gha  and  educating 
the  natives  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Niger. 


Dog’s  Head  in  the  Pot, 
Charlotte  Street,  Blackfriars. 

The  Dog’s  Head  in  the  Pot  is  an  echo  from  the 
very  early  life  of  Dickens.  Returning  each  day 
from  his  work  at  the  Blacking  Factory  to  his 
lodgings  in  Lant  Street,  Dickens  passed  this 
curious  sign. 
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“  My  usual  way  home  ” — to  use  his  own 
words — “  was  over  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  down 
that  turning  in  the  Blackfriars  Road,  which  has 
Rowland  Hill’s  chapel  on  one  side  and  the  likeness 
of  a  golden  dog  licking  a  golden  pot  on  the  other.” 

v 

It  is  told  of  Dickens  that  he  was  sometimes 
tempted  to  spend  a  penny  to  enter  a  show  which 
stood  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  to  see  the  fat 
pig,  the  wild  Indian,  or  the  little  lady. 

St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 

St.  Martin’s  is  one  of  London’s  oldest  churches 
and  is  mentioned  by  Dickens  in  “  David  Copper- 
field.”  In  describing  his  tramp  on  a  snowy  night 
from  Highgate  to  his  home  in  Buckingham  Street, 
David  says  : — 

“  My  shortest  way  home  was  through  St. 
Martin’s  Lane.  Now  the  Church  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  lane  stood  in  a  less  free  situation 
at  that  time  ;  there  being  no  open  space  before 
it  and  the  lane  winding  down  to  the  Strand.” 

This  was  the  occasion  on  which  David 
Copperfield  had  his  surprise  meeting  with  Mr. 
Peggotty.  He  took  him  for  shelter  by  a  side- 
entrance  into  the  Golden  Cross  Hotel,  where 
Peggotty  related  how  he  was  attempting  to  track 
Steerforth  and  find  Emily  whom  he  had  taken 
with  him. 
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Staple  Inn. 

Staple  Inn — off  Holborn — is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  parts  of  London  and  one  of  the  few  to 
retain  its  old-world  atmosphere. 

An  interesting  description  of  it  occurs  in 
“  Bleak  House.”  During  the  long  vacation,  Mr. 
Snagsby  had  leisure  for  musing  in  Staple  Inn, 
and  says  to  his  apprentices  : — 

“  What  a  thing  it  is  in  such  hot  weather  to 
think  that  you  live  in  an  island  with  the  sea  a- 
rolhng  and  a-bowhng  right  round  you.” 

At  No.  10  in  the  Inner  quadrangle  were  the 
chambers  of  Mr.  ,  to  which  Dickens 

makes  the  following  reference  : — 

“  Presenting  in  white  and  black  over  its 
ugly  portal  the  mysterious  inscription,  P.J.T., 
1747.  Perhaps  John  Thomas  or  perhaps  Joe 
Tyler.” 

Staple  Inn  enters  into  the  last,  unfinished 
novel,  “  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,”  in 
connection  with  little  Rosa  Bud. 

Two  other  characters  from  the  same  novel 
are  described  as  residing  there  :  Neville  Landless, 
the  man  suspected  of  the  murder  of  Edwin  Drood, 
and  Mr.  Tartar,  the  retired  lieutenant  who 
inherited  a  fortune. 
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Old  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

Dickens  connection  with  Lincoln’s  Inn  com¬ 
menced  at  the  early  age  of  14,  when  he  entered 
the  office  of  Mr.  Mallory,  solicitor,  as  junior 
clerk,  after  leaving  school. 

He  makes  good  use  in  his  novels  of  his  year’s 
work  in  the  locality,  describing  many  scenes  from 
this  centre  of  the  lawyers’  quarters. 

In  Old  Square  were  the  offices  of  Messrs. 
Kenge  and  Carboy,  “  Bleak  House,”  and  Esther 
Summerson  says  : — 

“We  passed  into  sudden  quietude  under  an 
old  gateway,  and  drove  on  through  a  silent  square 
until  we  came  to  an  odd  nook  in  a  corner,  where 
there  was  an  entrance  up  a  steep,  broad  flight 
of  stairs,  like  an  entrance  to  a  church.” 

Kenge  and  Carboy’s  offices  were  in  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  Square,  but  have  now 
been  pulled  down. 

Old  Square  is  also  famous  in  connection 
with  the  great  Sergeant  Snubbin  in  “  Pickwick.” 
There  in  his  chambers  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr. 
Perker  consulted  the  defending  counsel  in  the 
important  case  “  Bardell  V  Pickwick.” 
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Lincoln’s  Inn  Hall. 

“  And  hard  by  Temple  Bar,  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Hall,  sits  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  in  his  High 
Court  of  Chancery.”  These  words  appear  on 
the  first  page  of  “  Bleak  House,”  the  novel  which 
deals  with  the  great  suit  of  Jarndyce  v  Jarndyce. 

Among  the  parties  in  the  case  was  poor 
Miss  Flite,  a  half-crazed  little  old  woman,  who 
regularly  attended  sittings  of  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery,  expecting  some  judgment  in  her  favour. 
To  Lincoln’s  Inn  Hall  came  all  the  harassed 
suitors  in  the  interminable  case,  which  had 
dragged  its  weary  way  through  generations  under 
a  succession  of  Chancellors,  and  passed  into  a 
joke  m  the  legal  profession. 

It  was  Dickens’  intention  to  throw  publicity 
on  the  need  of  reform  in  the  manner  in  which 
Chancery  suits  were  conducted,  piling  up  enor¬ 
mous  costs  and  bringing  no  satisfaction  to  the 
parties  engaged. 

Lincoln’s  Inn  Hall  still  stands  almost  in 
the  same  state  as  it  was  then,  but  the  business  of 
Chancery  procedure  was  transferred  some  years 
ago  to  the  New  Law  Courts. 
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Holborn  Workhouse, 

Oliver  Twist. 

p*— 

Any  wrong  or  injustice  always  kindled  the  fire 
of  resentment  in  Dickens,  and  he  attacked 
vigorously  all  men  and  all  institutions  who  were 
guilty  of  committing  thern^  His  attention  had 
been  drawn  to  much  that  was  inhuman  and  cruel 
in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws,  and  in 
“  Oliver  Twist  ”  he  brought  into  the  light  of  day 
the  worst  forms  of  parochial  mismanagement. 

In  those  times  inmates  of  workhouses  were 
under-fed  and  under-clothed,  while  punishment 
for  the  least  offences  was  often  barbarous.  The 
opening  chapters  of  Oliver  Twist’s  life  deal  with 
an  exposure  of  this  state  of  affairs,  Dickens  using 
his  gift  of  satire  to  its  full  effect. 

The  following  are  two  passages  taken  from 
the  early  pages  of  the  novel : 

“  They  (the  Workhouse  Board)  established 
the  rule  that  all  poor  people  should  have  the 
alternative  of  being  starved  by  a  gradual  process 
in  the  house  or  by  a  quick  one  out  of  it.” 

Again,  when  writing  of  the  children  who 
were  placed  under  the  Lady  Superintendent — a 
lady  who  received  7jd.  a  week  to  feed  each  child 
and  kept  most  of  the  money  herself — he  says  : — 
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“  Juvenile  offenders  against  the  Poor  Laws 
rolled  about  the  floor  all  day,  without  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  too  much  food  or  too  much  clothing. 

Dickens’  works  played  a  great  part  in 
achieving  the  reform  of  many  of  the  evils  which 
he  exposed. 

Sairey  Gamp’s  Lodgings. 

Mrs.  Gamp  was  a  professional  nurse  and  one  of 
the  principal  characters  in  “  Martin  Chuzzlewit.” 
Her  residence  was  in  Kingsgate  Street,  High 
Holborn,  of  which  the  following  description 
appears  : — 

“  This  lady  lodged  at  a  bird-fancier’s  next 
door  but  one  to  the  celebrated  mutton-pie  shop, 
and  directly  opposite  to  the  original  cat’s  meat 
warehouse,  the  renown  of  which  establishments 
was  duly  heralded  on  their  respective  fronts.  It 
was  a  little  house,  and  this  was  the  more  con¬ 
venient  ;  for  Mrs.  Gamp  being,  in  her  highest 
walk  of  art,  a  monthly  nurse,  or,  as  her  sign¬ 
board  boldly  had  it,  “  Midwife,”  and  lodging  in 
the  first  floor  front,  was  easily  assailable  at  night 
by  pebbles,  walking  sticks  and  fragments  of 
tobacco  pipe  :  all  much  more  efficacious  than  the 
street-door  knocker,  which  was  so  constructed  as 
to  rouse  the  street  with  ease,  without  making  the 
smallest  impression  on  the  premises  to  which  it 
was  addressed.” 
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Of  Mrs.  Gamp  it  was  said  that  her  nose  was 
red  and  swollen  and  it  was  difficult  to  enjoy  her 
company  without  becoming  conscious  of  a  smell 
of  spirits.  In  the  matter  of  her  professional 
duties,  however,  she  went  to  a  lying-in  or  a 
laying-out  with  equal  zest  and  fervour.” 

But  Mrs.  Gamp  is  chiefly  famous  for  her 
constant  references  to  conversations — always  con¬ 
taining  something  to  the  credit  of  herself — with 
her  imaginary  friend,  Mrs.  Harris. 


BARNET. 

Scene  of  Oliver  Twist’s  Entry  into  London. 

Describing  Oliver  Twist’s  long  and  painful  walk 
to  London,  Dickens  writes  :  “  Early  on  the 

seventh  morning  after  he  had  left  his  native  place, 
Oliver  limped  slowly  into  the  little  town  of 
Barnet.”  His  impression  of  the  place  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  following  words  :  “  Every  other 
house  in  Barnet  was  a  tavern,  large  or  small.” 

At  Barnet,  Oliver  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Jack  Dawkins,  the  Artful  Dodger,  who  gave  the 
starving  boy  a  meal.  Later  he  accompanied 
him  on  his  journey  to  London  and  took  him  to 
the  house  of  Fagin,  the  Jew. 
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Fountains  Court,  in  Temple  Gardens. 

The  Temple  figures  prominently  in  the  writings 
of  Dickens,  and  Fountains  Court  is  particularly 
mentioned  in  “  Martin  CHuzzlewit.”  Here  Tom 
Pinch,  after  he  had  been  discharged  by  Pecksniff, 
used  to  come  to  meet  his  sister,  Ruth,  whence 
they  walked  along  together  to  their  lodgings  in 
Islington.  Fountains  Court  was  chosen  as  a 
rendezvous,  “  Because,  of  course,  if  she  had  to 
wait  a  minute  or  two,  it  would  have  been  very 
awkward  for  her  to  have  had  to  wait  in  any  but  a 
quiet  spot ;  and  that  was  as  quiet  a  spot,  every¬ 
thing  considered,  as  they  could  choose.” 

The  Court  is  referred  to  again  on  the  occasion 
when  Ruth  Pinch  was  escorted  by  her  lover, 
John  Westlock.  “  Brilliantly  the  Temple  Foun¬ 
tain  sparkled  in  the  sun  and  laughingly  its  liquid 
music  played,  and  merrily  the  idle  drops  of  water 
danced  and  danced,  and  peeping  out  in  sport 
among  the  trees,  plunged  lightly  down  to  hide 
themselves,  as  little  Ruth  and  her  companion  came 
towards  it.  ‘  What  a  nice  place  it  was !  ’  John 
said,  with  quite  an  earnest  affection  for  it.” 

Another  interesting  reference  to  Fountains 
Court  is  contained  in  “  Barnaby  Rudge.”  Mr. 
Chester’s  chambers  were  close  at  hand,  and 
Dickens  writes  :  There  are  still  worse  places 
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than  the  Temple,  on  a  sultry  day,  for  resting  idly 
in  the  shade.  There  is  still  the  splash  of  falling 
water  in  fair  Fountains  Court.” 


London  Bridge. 

London  Bridge  and  the  surrounding  district  was 
very  familiar  to  Dickens  when  he  was  a  boy. 
Many  scenes  in  the  novels  are  laid  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  notably  in  ”  Oliver  Twist  ”  and 
Little  Dornt,  while  Mrs.  Rudge  and  her  son, 
Barnaby,  are  described  as  living  “  m  a  bye-street 
in  Southwark,  not  far  from  London  Bridge.” 

Old  London  Bridge  was  completely  roofed 
over  with  houses  and  buildings  and  was  not 
finally  demolished  until  1832.  For  the  two  years 
1822  to  1824,  Dickens  had  lodgings  in  Lant 
Street,  during  the  time  that  his  father  was  im¬ 
prisoned  in  the  Marshalsea  for  debt.  On  his 
way  home  from  the  Blacking  Factory  at  Charing 
Cross,  where  he  was  then  employed,  he  must 
frequently  have  crossed  the  old  Bridge. 

In  1824,  the  year  in  which  Dickens’  father 
was  discharged  from  the  Marshalsea,  and  he 
himself  was  sent  to  the  Wellington  House 
Academy  in  Hampstead  Road,  the  present  London 
Bridge  was  commenced  on  a  site  some  200  feet 
higher  up  the  river  than  the  old  bridge.  It  was 
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opened  for  traffic  in  1 83 1 ,  by  which  time  Dickens 
had  grown  to  manhood  and  commenced  his 
career  as  a  parliamentary  reporter  on  The  Sun 
newspaper. 


London  Bridge  Steps. 

London  Bridge  Steps  was  the  scene  of  the 
famous  interview  in  “  Oliver  Twist  ”  between 
Nancy  and  Mr.  Brownlow  and  Rose  Maybe. 
Nancy  was  spied  upon  by  Noah  Claypole,  who 
overheard  the  conversation  and  hurried  back  to 
Fagin  with  his  report.  It  was  believed  that  she 
had  betrayed  the  gang,  and  Bill  Sikes  was  so 
infuriated,  when  he  was  told,  that  he  murdered 
her  in  brutal  fashion,  and  fled  for  his  life. 

The  exact  spot  where  the  interview  took 
place  is  thus  described  in  “  Oliver  Twist.” 
“  These  stairs  are  part  of  the  bridge.  They 
consist  of  three  flights.  Just  below  the  end  of  the 
second  going  down,  the  stone  wall  on  the  left 
terminates  in  an  ornamental  pilaster,  facing 
towards  the  Thames.” 
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Jacob’s  Island. 

Where  Bill  Sikes  Died. 

Jacob  s  Island,  Bermondsey,  is  on  the  east  side 
of  London  Bridge,  looking  towards  Rotherhithe. 

In  the  time  of  Dickens  it  was  really  an 
island,  surrounded  on  the  north  side  by  the 
Thames,  and  on  the  other  by  the  mill  stream, 
known  as  the  Folly  Ditch,  which  supplied  the 
Tanneries  with  water.  Folly  Ditch  flowed  from 
the  river  through  Mill  Street  and  along  London 
Street  and  was  filled  in  in  1851 .  Wooden  bridges 
crossed  the  ditch  by  which  the  houses  on  the 
island  were  approached. 

In  “  Oliver  Twist,”  Dickens  describes  Jacob’s 
Island  as  “  the  filthiest,  the  strangest  and  most 
extraordinary  of  the  many  localities  that  are  hidden 
in  London.”  In  the  preface  to  the  first  cheap 
edition  of  this  novel,  he  wrote :  “  In  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  it  was  publicly 
declared  by  an  amazing  alderman  that  Jacob’s 
Island  did  not  exist  and  never  had  existed. 
Jacob’s  Island  continues  to  exist  (like  an  ill-bred 
place  as  it  is)  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-seven,  though  improved  and 
much  changed.” 

Jacob’s  Island  is  famous  as  containing  the 
grimy,  ancient  house  in  which  Bill  Sikes  met  his 
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death  in  “  Oliver  Twist.”  Here  Sikes  fled  after 
his  brutal  murder  of  Nancy,  pursued  hotly  by 
the  police  and  an  infuriated  mob.  As  the  police 
entered  the  door,  the  fugitive  fled  to  the  roof  and 
endeavoured  to  escape  by  lowering  himself  into 
the  Folly  Ditch  by  means  of  a  rope.  He  had  made 
the  noose  through  which  he  intended  to  place  his 
arms  when  he  slipped,  and  the  rope  catching  him 
round  his  neck,  he  was  hanged. 

Under  the  London  County  Council  scheme 
for  the  demolition  of  Jacob  s  Island,  the  house, 
in  which  the  tragedy  of  Sikes  was  enacted,  will 
be  removed. 


53,  Hatton  Garden. 

At  53,  Hatton  Garden,  was  situated  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Police  Court,  where  a  harsh  and  unjust 
magistrate  of  the  name  of  Laing  presided.  This 
court  and  its  magistrate  was  the  subject  of  the 
following  interesting  letter  written  by  Dickens  to 
Mr.  S.  R.  Goodman  of  Brighton  : — 

“  In  my  next  number  of  ‘Oliver  Twist,’  I 
must  have  a  magistrate  ;  and  casting  about  for  a 
magistrate  whose  harshness  and  insolence  would 
render  him  a  fit  subject  to  be  shown  up,  I  have 
as  a  necessary  consequence  stumbled  upon  Mr. 
Laing,  of  Hatton  Garden  celebrity.  I  know  the 
man’s  character  well,  but  as  it  would  be  necessary 
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to  describe  his  personal  appearance  also,  I  ought 
to  have  seen  him,  which  (fortunately  or  unfor¬ 
tunately  as  the  case  may  be)  1  have  never  done. 
In  this  dilemma  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  I 
might  under  your  auspices  be  smuggled  into  the 
Hatton  Garden  Office  for  a  few  moments  one 
morning.  If  you  can  further  my  object,  I  shall 
be  really  very  greatly  obliged  to  you.” 

Dickens  friend  provided  the  necessary 
opportunity  and  the  unjust  magistrate  came 
beneath  the  novelist’s  keen  powers  of  observation. 
The  result  of  the  experience  was  the  chapter  in 
‘‘Oliver  Twist,”  in  which  Oliver  is  arrested  for 
theft  and  brought  up  before  the  cruel  magistrate 
who  would  have  perpetrated  a  gross  injustice  had 
it  not  been  for  the  timely  arrival  of  an  extra 
witness.  Mr.  Fang,  the  magistrate  here  described, 
was  none  other  than  Mr.  Laing  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Police  Court ;  and  as  an  instance  of  the 
success  of  Dickens  in  exposing  wrong  and  injus¬ 
tice  and  compelling  remedial  measures  to  be 
taken  through  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Laing  was  later 
removed  from  the  Bench  by  the  action  of  the 
Home  Office. 

Describing,  further,  the  Police  Court  itself, 
the  following  passage  occurs  in  “  Oliver  Twist”: — ■ 
“  This  cell  was  in  shape  and  size  something  like 
an  area  cellar,  only  not  so  light.  It  was  most 
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intolerably  dirty  :  for  it  was  Monday  morning, 
and  it  had  been  tenanted  by  six  drunken  people, 
who  bad  been  locked  up,  elsewhere,  since  Satur¬ 
day  night.  In  our  station-houses,  men  and 
women  are  every  night  confined  on  the  most 
trivial  charges.  .  .in  dungeons  compared  with 
which  those  in  Newgate,  occupied  by  the  most 
atrocious  felons,  are  palaces.” 


Sardinia  Street, 

In  “Barnaby  Rudge.” 

Sardinia  Street  is  connected  with  the  scenes 
that  occurred  at  the  Sardinia  Chapel  during  the 
religious  riots  of  1780,  under  Lord  George 
Gordon.  The  whole  history  of  these  disturb¬ 
ances  is  contained  in  Dickens’  “  Barnaby  Rudge.” 


Newgate  Prison. 

Newgate  Prison  figures  prominently  in  three  of 
the  Dickens  novels,  namely  “  Oliver  Twist,” 
“  Barnaby  Rudge,”  and  “  Great  Expectations.” 

In  “  Oliver  Twist  ”  it  is  the  place  of  imprison¬ 
ment  of  Fagin,  the  Jew,  who  was  arrested  for  his 
implication  in  the  murder  of  Nancy  by  Bill 
Sikes,  and  condemned  to  death.  The  painful 
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interview  occurred  in  the  prison  between  Mr. 
Brownlow,  Oliver  and  Fagin  before  the  latter’s 
execution. 

In  Barnaby  Rudge,”  the  novel  which 
describes  the  terrible  Gordon  riots  of  1780, 
the  half-witted  Barnaby  was  arrested  and,  with 
others,  confined  within  the  walls  of  Newgate. 
The  rioters  marched  to  the  prison  in  great  force, 
compelling  Gabriel  Varden  to  accompany  them 
with  the  object  of  picking  the  locks  of  the  gates. 
Varden  refused  and  was  roughly  handled  by  the 
crowd.  After  a  fruitless  parley  with  the  Governor, 
the  rioters  set  fire  to  the  prison  gates  and  the 
flames  spread  to  the  whole  building  which  was 
demolished.  The  mob  dashed  in  and  released  all 
the  prisoners,  and  some  time  elapsed  before  order 
was  restored  with  the  aid  of  the  military. 

In  “  Great  Expectations,”  Pip  was  invited 
by  Mr.  Wemmick  to  view  the  interior  of  Newgate, 
and  thus  describes  his  visit :  “  We  passed  through 
the  Lodge,  where  some  fetters  were  hanging  upon 
the  bare  walls  among  the  prison  rules,  into  the 
interior  of  the  jail.  At  that  time  jails  were  much 
neglected,  and  the  period  of  exaggerated  reaction 
consequent  on  all  public  wrong-doing — and  which 
is  always  the  longest  and  heaviest  punishment — 
was  still  far  off.  So  felons  were  not  lodged  and 
fed  better  than  soldiers  (to  say  nothing  of  paupers) 
and  seldom  set  fire  to  their  prisons  with  the 
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excusable  object  of  improving  the  flavour  of  their 
soup.  It  was  visitmg-time  when  Wemmick  took 
me  in,  and  a  potman  was  going  his  rounds  with 
beer  and  talking  to  friends,  and  a  frowsy,  ugly, 
disorderly,  depressing  scene  it  was.” 


Bridewell. 

The  Gordon  rioters  created  terrible  disturbances 
in  London  m  1780,  the  cry  of  “No  Popery” 
being  taken  up  and  inflaming  the  passions  of  the 
mob.  They  burned  houses,  chapels,  public 
buildings — anything  they  came  across.  Among 
the  buildings  to  suffer  from  their  attentions  was 
the  New  Bridewell  at  Ludgate  Circus. 


Shakespeare  Head,  Wych  Street. 

Holywell  Street  and  Wych  Street  have  now 
been  replaced  by  Aldwych,  and  the  terrible  slum 
which  existed  in  Dickens’  time  has  now  dis¬ 
appeared. 


Black  Bull,  Holborn. 

The  Black  Bull  Inn,  Holborn  (described  as  the 
Bull),  figures  in  “  Martin  Chuzzlewit.”  It  was 
at  this  Inn  that  Mrs.  Gamp  and  Betsy  Prigg 
nursed  Mr.  Lewsome  through  his  fever  and  were 
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paid  for  their  services  by  John  Westlock.  During 
his  illness  Lewsome  confessed  to  selling  the 
poison  to  Jonas  Chuzzlewit,  which  he  used  to 
poison  old  Anthony  Chuzzlewit,  his  father. 


Coach  at  Saracen’s  Head. 

The  famous  old  Coaching  Inn,  the  Saracen’s 
Head,  Snow  Hill,  disappeared  in  1868.  It  was 
near  to  St.  Sepulchre’s  Church  and  the  present 
police  station  stands  on  part  of  the  site. 

It  is  thus  described  by  Dickens  in  “  Nicholas 
Nickleby”: — “On  that  particular  part  of  Snow 
Hill  where  omnibus  horses  going  eastwards 
seriously  think  of  falling  down  on  purpose,  and 
where  horses  in.  hackney  cabriolets  going  west¬ 
wards  not  unfrequently  fall  by  accident,  is  the 
coach-yard  of  the  Saracen’s  Head  Inn,  its  portals 
guarded  by  two  Saracens’  heads  and  shoulders 
.  .  .  and  the  inn  itself,  garnished  with  another 
Saracen’s  Head,  frowns  upon  you  from  the  top 
of  the  yard.’’ 

The  Saracen’s  Head  was  the  headquarters 
of  Mr.  Squeers  when  he  was  in  town,  and  he  was 
won’t  to  advertise  the  fact  that  he  attended  daily 
from  1  to  4  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  business. 
Drawn  by  this  advertisement,  Ralph  Nickleby 
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and  his  nephew,  Nicholas,  came  to  interview 
the  schoolmaster,  and  arrangements  were  com¬ 
pleted  whereby  Nicholas  travelled  with  Squeers 
to  Dotheboys  Hall,  starting  by  coach  from  the 
Saracen’s  Head  on  the  following  day. 

In  describing  Nicholas  Nickleby’s  experiences 
at  Dotheboys  Hall,  Dickens’  object  was  to  expose 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  which  existed 
in  many  of  the  Yorkshire  schools  at  that  time. 
In  a  letter  written  to  Mrs.  Hall,  in  1838,  he 
stated  that  during  his  visits  to  Yorkshire  he  saw 
the  schoolmaster,  William  Shaw,  from  whom  the 
character  of  Wackford  Squeers  was  taken. 

The  Saracen’s  Head  recurs  again  in  the  story 
of  “Nicholas  Nickleby,”  in  connection  with  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Browdie  and  Fanny 
Squeers  in  London,  and  as  the  scene  of  the 
meeting  between  Nicholas  and  Frank  Cheeryble. 


15,  Furnival’s  Inn. 

Dickens  had  chambers  at  15,  Furnival’s  Inn, 
during  the  time  he  was  employed  as  parliamentary 
reporter  on  the  Morning  Chronicle.  It  was  at 
this  address  that  he  wrote  the  opening  chapters 
of  “  Pickwick,”  which  was  published  on  April 
1st,  1836,  and  brought  immediate  fame  to  its 
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author.  Soon  afterwards  he  married  Catherine 
Hogarth,  and  after  their  honeymoon  they  returned 
to  their  third  floor  apartment  at  Furnival’s  Inn, 
where  their  first  child  was  born.  The  enormous 
success  of  his  work  caused  him  to  move  to  larger 
and  more  convenient  quarters  at  48,  Doughty 
Street  in  1837. 

It  is  believed  that  the  description  of  the 
residential  chambers  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Traddles 
in  "  David  Copperfield  ”  was  drawn  from  these 
very  apartments  in  Furnival’s  Inn  where  Dickens 
himself  had  lived  some  years  before. 

In  “  Martin  Chuzzlewit,”  John  Westlock  has 
his  apartments  in  Furnival’s  Inn,  where  he 
received  a  pleasant  and  unexpected  visit  from 
Tom  Pinch,  who  had  come  to  London  after  his 
connection  with  Mr.  Pecksniff  had  been  severed. 


Whitechapel. 

In  Whitechapel  was  situated  the  Bull  Inn,  a 
stopping  place  for  the  coach  driven  by  Tony 
Weller,  a  coach  driver  by  profession  and  father 
of  Sam  Weller.  From  this  spot  Mr.  Pickwick 
set  out  on  his  journey  to  Ipswich  on  the  coach 
driven  by  Tony. 

“  Away  went  the  coach  up  Whitechapel,  to 
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the  admiration  of  the  whole  population  of  that 
pretty-densely  populated  quarter. 

‘  Not  a  wery  nice  neighbourhood  this,  sir, 
said  Sam.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  indeed,  Sam,’  replied  Mr.  Pickwick, 
surveying  the  crowded  and  filthy  street  through 
which  they  were  passing.” 

In  “  David  Copperfield,”  the  following 
passage  occurs  describing  David’s  first  visit  to 
London.  “We  approached  it  (London)  by 
degrees  and  got,  in  due  time,  to  the  Inn  in  the 
Whitechapel  district  for  which  we  were  bound.” 


David  Copperfield, 

Arrives  at  the  Blue  Boar  in  London. 

When  David  Copperfield  first  entered  London, 
the  coach  in  which  he  was  travelling  was  bound 
for  an  Inn  in  Whitechapel,  of  which  he  says  : 

I  forget  whether  it  was  the  Blue  Bull  or  the 
Blue  Boar  ;  but  I  know  that  it  was  Blue  Something 
and  that  its  likeness  was  painted  up  on  the  back 
of  the  coach.” 
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David  Copperfield. 

Going  to  School. 

David  Copperfield  was  sent  from  his  home  in 
Blunderstone,  Suffolk,  to  school  in  London.  The 
coach  set  him  down  at  the  Blue  Boar  in  White¬ 
chapel,  where  he  was  met  by  a  master  from 
Mr.  Creakle’s  Salem  House  School  at  Blackheath. 
On  their  journey  from  Whitechapel  to  Blackheath 
they  took  the  stage  coach. 

For  the  story  of  David  Copperfield’s  school 
days  at  Salem  House,  Dickens  drew  largely  from 
his  own  experiences  at  the  Wellington  House 
Academy,  Hampstead  Road.  Mr.  Jones  of  the 
Academy  became  Mr.  Creakle  of  Salem  House, 
while  the  character  of  Steerforth  was  founded  on 
that  of  one  of  Dickens’  schoolfellows. 


Billingsgate. 

A  REFERENCE  to  Billingsgate  Market  occurs  in 
“  Great  Expectations,”  when  Pip  passes  the  spot 
on  his  sail  down  the  Thames,  with  the  object  of 
boarding  the  Hamburg  steamer. 
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Barnard’s  Inn. 

A  FULL  description  of  Barnard’s  Inn  is  contained 
in  “  Great  Expectations,”  for  here  Pip  had  his 
chambers  when  he  first  came  to  London.  “  The 
dingiest  collection  of  shabby  buildings  ever 
squeezed  together  in  a  rank  corner  as  a  club  for 
Tom  Cats  ”  are  the  words  in  which  the  Inn  is 
described. 

Joe  Gargery’s  opinion  was  not  more  flattering. 
“  The  present  may  be  a  wery  good  inn,”  he  says, 
“  and  I  believe  its  character  do  stand  it ;  but  I 
wouldn’t  keep  a  pig  in  it  myself,  not  in  the  case 
that  I  wished  him  to  fatten  wholesome  and  to 
eat  with  a  meller  flavour  in  him.” 

Pip  remarked  upon  Barnard’s  Inn  in  fuller 
detail  when  he  said  :  “We  entered  this  haven 
through  a  wicker  gate  and  were  disgorged  by  an 
introductory  passage  into  a  melancholy  little 
square  that  looked  to  one  like  a  flat  burying  ground. 
I  thought  it  had  the  most  dismal  trees  in  it,  and 
the  most  dismal  sparrows,  and  the  most  dismal 
cats,  and  the  most  dismal  houses  (in  number 
half-a-dozen  or  so)  that  I  had  ever  seen.  A 
frowsy  mourning  of  soot  and  smoke  attired  this 
forlorn  creation  of  Barnard,  and  it  had  strewed 
ashes  on  its  head,  and  was  undergoing  penance 
and  humiliation  as  a  mere  dusthole.  Thus  for 
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my  sense  of  sight :  while  dry  rot  and  wet  rot, 
and  all  the  silent  rots  that  rot  in  neglected  root 
and  cellar  rot  of  rat  and  mouse,  and  bug,  and 
coaching  stables  near  at  hand  besides — addressed 
themselves  faintly  to  my  sense  of  smell,  and 
moaned,  ‘  Try  Barnard’s  Mixture 

Pip  s  residence  at  Barnard’s  Inn  was  before 
the  days  of  the  building  of  Holborn  Viaduct, 
and  he  had  to  walk  up  Holborn  Hill  on  his  way 
to  visit  Mr.  Jaggers. 


Titbull’s  Almshouses,  Mile  End  Road. 

In  the  “  Uncommercial  Traveller  ”  Dickens  wrote 
a  chapter  on  almshouses  and  described  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  Titbull  in  the  Mile  End  Road. 

“  Titbull’s  Almshouses,”  he  wrote,  “  are  in 
the  east  of  London,  in  a  great  highway,  in  a  poor, 
busy  and  thronged  neighbourhood.  .  .  I  take 
the  ground  to  have  risen  in  those  parts  since 
Titbull’s  time,  and  you  drop  into  this  domain 
by  three  stone  steps.” 

A  stone  let  into  the  building  supplied  the 
information  that  “Titbull  deceased  in  1723, 
that  his  Christian  name  was  Sampson,  and  his 
social  designation  Esquire,  and  that  he  founded 
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these  Almshouses  as  Dwellings  for  Nine  Poor 
Women  and  Six  Poor  Men  by  his  Will  and 
Testament.” 

The  chapter  proceeds  to  describe  the  lives 
and  characters  of  the  inmates,  and  sketches  their 
various  attitudes  of  mind  towards  the  charitable 
institution  the  benefits  of  which  they  enjoy. 
Mostly  this  attitude  was  one  of  discontent,  and 
any  inmate  who  displayed  any  gratitude  to 
deceased  Titbull  for  providing  this  haven  of 
refuge  was  treated  with  contempt  by  his  fellow 
beneficiaries. 


Old  Curiosity  Shop. 

In  Portugal  Street  there  stands  an  old  curiosity 
shop  which  has  above  it  the  inscription  “  Im¬ 
mortalised  by  Charles  Dickens.”  This,  however, 
is  the  biggest  Dickens  fraud  in  London,  for  it  is 
known  that  the  original  shop  was  not  in  this 
locality  at  all. 

A  lady  friend  of  Dickens  said  some  years 
ago  that  she  was  walking  with  the  novelist 
through  Green  Street,  Leicester  Square,  on  one 
occasion  when  he  pointed  to  No.  10,  and  said 
that  there  was  the  spot  where  the  Old  Curiosity 
Shop  of  the  novel  stood. 
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It  would  seem  that  the  original  shop  soon 
disappeared,  for  the  tale  itself  concludes,  in 
reference  to  Kit’s  doubts  :  “  The  old  house  had 
long  ago  been  pulled  down  and  a  fine  broad  road 
was  in  its  place.  At  first  he  would  draw  with 
his  stick  a  square  upon  the  ground  to  show  them 
where  it  used  to  stand.  But  he  soon  became 
uncertain  of  the  spot,  and  could  only  say  it  was 
thereabouts,  he  thought,  and  that  these  alterations 
were  confusing.” 

5,  Hyde  Park  Place. 

When  Dickens  gave  up  Tavistock  House,  in 
1860,  he  had  no  permanent  London  residence. 
He  had  definitely  settled  at  Gadshill,  but  his 
public  readings  and  his  editorial  duties  in  con¬ 
nection  with  “  All  the  Year  Round  ”  necessitated 
his  frequent  presence  in  town.  Besides  furnish¬ 
ing  chambers  above  the  offices  of  his  paper  at 
26,  Wellington  Street,  it  was  his  custom  to  take 
a  furnished  house  for  a  few  months  of  the  London 
season. 

In  the  Spring  of  1861,  he  took  3,  Hanover 
Terrace,  Regents  Park,  for  a  time,  and  in  1862 
occupied  1 6,  Hyde  Park  Gate,  for  three  months 
from  February  to  April.  5,  Hyde  Park  Place, 
was  taken  by  him  in  January,  1870,  the  year  of 
his  death,  and  was  the  last  of  his  London 
residences. 
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Hampstead. 

Hampstead  and  the  neighbouring  suburb  of 
Highgate  were  very  familiar  to  Dickens  and  are 
mentioned  frequently  in  his  novels.  After  the 
death  of  his  sister-in-law,  Mary  Hogarth,  of 
whom  he  was  very  fond,  Dickens  spent  a  few 
weeks  up  at  Hampstead,  and  repeated  his  visits 
at  intervals  afterwards.  He  was  very  partial  to 
outings  on  the  Heath,  and  used  to  meet  his 
friends  at  Jack  Straw’s  Castle,  where  he  read 
over  his  manuscripts  to  them  before  sending 
them  to  press. 

Among  his  many  references  to  Hampstead 
and  Highgate  are  the  meeting  of  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  his  friends  at  the  Spaniards  Inn,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  source  of  the  Hampstead  Ponds, 
which  was  attributed  to  the  President  of  the 
Pickwick  Club. 

Hampstead  Heath  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  flight  of  Bill  Sikes  after  the  murder  of 
Nancy  in  “  Oliver  Twist,”  and  Highgate  is 
important  as  containing  the  home  of  Steerforth 
in  “  David  Copperfield.”  Other  references  to 
these  parts  of  London  occur  in  “  Dombey  and 
Son,”  Little  Dornt,”  and  “  Barnaby  Rudge.” 
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Pickwick. 

In  the  opening  chapter  of  the  “  Pickwick  Papers  ” 
the  reader  is  furnished  with  an  account  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Pickwick  Club.  Among  the 
resolutions  unanimously  agreed  to  was  the 
following  : — 

“  That  this  Association  has  heard  read,  with 
feelings  of  unmingled  satisfaction,  and  un¬ 
qualified  approval,  the  paper  communicated  by 
Samuel  Pickwick,  Esq.,  G.C.M.P.C.,  entitled, 
‘  Speculations  on  the  Source  of  the  Hampstead 
Ponds,  with  some  observations  on  the  Theory  of 
Tittlebats  ;  and  that  this  Association  does  hereby 
return  its  warmest  thanks  to  the  said  Samuel 
Pickwick,  Esq.,  G.C.M.P.C.,  for  the  same.” 

This  is  one  of  the  many  references  to  Hamp¬ 
stead  which  appear  frequently  in  the  writings  of 
Dickens,  and  which  are  evidence  of  the  novelist’s 
close  acquaintance  with,  and  preference  for, 
that  part  of  London. 
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Clarkson  Stanfield. 

Clarkson  Stanfield,  R.A.,  was  one  of  Dickens’ 
closest  friends  for  nearly  thirty  years.  He  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  novelist  about  the 
year  1840,  when  the  Dickens  family  was  resident 
at  Devonshire  Terrace. 

In  1842  Stanfield  accompanied  Dickens, 
Forster  and  Maclise  on  a  trip  to  Cornwall,  which 
proved  most  enjoyable  for  all  concerned.  Stan¬ 
field  on  that  occasion  painted  many  beautiful 
pictures  of  Cornish  scenery. 

In  1844  Stanfield  was  present  at  the  select 
party  to  whom  the  “  Chimes  ”  was  read  for  the 
first  time  at  Forster’s  house  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields.  When  writing  to  Forster  to  state  those 
whom  he  wished  to  be  invited,  Dickens  particu¬ 
larly  mentioned  the  artist,  to  whom  he  referred  as 
“  Stanny.” 

Amongst  much  other  work  of  interest, 
Stanfield  contributed  illustrations  to  Dickens’ 
“  Battle  of  Life  ”  (Christmas  Book),  which  was 
written  in  the  early  forties. 

The  intimate  terms  upon  which  the  two 
men  were  and  the  regard  which  Dickens  had  for 
Stanfield  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
extract  taken  from  a  letter  written  to  a  friend,  in 
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which  he  describes  a  Christmas  entertainment  at 
his  house.  The  entertainment  consisted  of  a  box 
of  conjuring  tricks  purchased  by  himself  and 
Forster.  “  In  those  tricks,”  he  wrote,  “  which 
require  a  confederate,  I  am  assisted  (by  reason  of 
his  imperturbable  good  humour)  by  Stanfield,  who 
always  does  his  part  exactly  the  wrong  way  to 
the  unspeakable  delight  of  the  audience.” 

In  another  letter  Dickens  referred  to  his 
friend  as  “  Noble  old  Stanny.” 

When  Dickens  indulged  his  love  of  private 
theatricals  at  his  house  in  Tavistock  Square, 
Clarkson  Stanfield  lent  his  aid  by  painting  the 
scenery.  A  painting  of  the  Eddystone  Light¬ 
house,  used  for  one  of  the  plays,  was  afterwards 
placed  in  a  frame  and  hung  in  the  hall  at  Gadshill 
Place.  This  picture  realised  the  sum  of  a 
thousand  guineas  at  the  Dickens  Sale. 

Dickens  and  Stanfield  found  great  enjoyment 
in  rambling  over  Hampstead  together.  So  fre¬ 
quently  were  they  there  that  the  residents  of  the 
district  came  to  know  them  quite  well  by  sight. 
The  whisper  would  go  round,  “  Here  comes 
Dickens,”  and  all  eyes  would  be  turned  upon 
him. 

The  many  happy  hours  spent  with  Dickens 
at  Hampstead  probably  caused  Stanfield’s  liking 
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for  the  district  to  increase,  for  in  1847  he  moved 
there  and  took  up  his  residence  in  a  house  in 
Prince  Arthur  Road. 

In  1867,  to  Dickens’  great  grief,  Stanfield 
died  and  was  buried  at  Highgate. 


PORTRAIT. 

Clarkson  Stanfield. 

In  my  book  “  The  Story  of  a  Great  Friend¬ 
ship,”  I  have  given  an  account  of  the  close 
association  between  Dickens  and  Clarkson  Stan¬ 
field,  the  distinguished  Royal  Academician  and 
marine  painter,  which  covered  a  great  part  of 
their  lives  and  was  only  ended  by  the  death  of 
the  latter.  In  the  book  appear  seven  letters 
written  by  Dickens  to  his  friend  and  commencing 
“  Dear  Stanny.” 

Dickens  described  the  painter  as  the  soul 
of  frankness,  generosity  and  simplicity. 
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Stanfield  House. 

This  house  is  known  as  Stanfield  House  in 
honour  of  the  artist,  and  is  now  used  as  the 
subscription  library. 

Clarkson  Stanfield  lived  here  for  twenty  years. 
Many  were  the  pleasant  gatherings  at  this 
Hampstead  home,  and  among  the  distinguished 
guests  were  Dickens,  Forster,  Maclise,  Landseer, 
and  other  leading  artists  and  writers  of  the  day. 

At  Stanfield  House,  Clarkson  Stanfield  died 
in  1867,  and  Dickens  was  among  the  mourners 
at  his  funeral  in  Highgate  Cemetery. 


Collin’s  Farm. 

Now  Called  Wylde’s. 

In  1837  a  great  sorrow  befell  Dickens.  His 
wife’s  sister,  Mary  Hogarth,  to  whom  he  was 
deeply  attached,  died  at  the  early  age  of  17. 
He  was  so  grief-stricken  that  he  felt  unequal  to 
the  task  of  continuing  his  writing,  and  the 
instalments  of  “  Pickwick  ”  which  was  then 
appearing  were  suspended  for  two  months. 
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Feeling  the  need  of  a  change  of  air,  Dickens 
moved  to  Hampstead,  and  resided  at  Collin’s 
Farm,  now  known  as  Wylde’s.  The  farm  had 
previously  been  occupied  by  John  Linnell,  the 
famous  English  landscape  painter. 

An  interesting  visitor  to  Collin’s  Farm  was 
John  Forster,  who  became  his  guest.  Here  the 
life-long  friendship  between  the  two  men  com¬ 
menced  really  to  develop,  a  friendship  which 
resulted  in  Forster  giving  to  the  world  a  full, 
interesting  and  complete  biography  of  the  great 
novelist. 

After  two  months  rest  Dickens  had  sufficiently 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  his  sister-in-law’s 
death  to  be  able  to  resume  his  writing.  His 
sense  of  loss,  however,  remained  with  him 
throughout  his  life,  and  much  of  his  idealisations 
of  his  most  lovable  female  characters  was  derived 
from  the  memory  of  Mary  Hogarth. 
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Jack  Straw’s  Castle. 

The  old  Hampstead  inn  was  a  haunt  of  Dickens 
and  his  intimate  friends.  In  1837  he  wrote  to 
Forster  :  “I  knows  a  good  ’ous  where  we  can 
have  a  red-hot  chop  for  dinner  and  a  glass  of  good 
wine.”  Forster  agreed  to  go,  and  this  was  the 
prelude  to  frequent  visits.  In  Forster’s 
biography  several  references  are  made  to  the 
enjoyable  times  spent  at  Jack  Straw’s  Castle. 

Dickens  was  extremely  fond  of  the  old  inn, 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  writing  from  abroad 
and  referring  to  the  French  and  Italian  skies, 
he  said  :  Is  it  heresy  to  say  that  I  have  seen  its 
twin  brother  shining  through  the  window  of 
Jack  Straw’s  Castle  ?  ” 

Tea  Gardens, 

at  Jack  Straw’s  Castle,  Hampstead. 

If  the  surrounding  trees  and  buildings  could 
speak,  they  would  be  able  to  tell  many  an  anec¬ 
dote  about  Dickens,  who  visited  them  frequently. 
Surrounded  by  his  friends,  Forster,  Stanfield  and 
many  others,  Dickens  would  enjoy  himself  in 
this  retreat,  sometimes  reading  his  new  manu¬ 
scripts  to  them  before  they  were  despatched  to 
the  printers. 
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Primrose  Hill. 

The  whole  of  the  Hampstead  district  has  close 
association  with  Dickens,  and  among  the  many 
references  to  it  is  that  m  the  “  Old  Curiosity 
Shop.”  From  the  description  it  appears  clear 
that  Primrose  Hill  was  passed  by  Little  Nell  and 
her  grandfather  on  their  secret  flight  from 
London. 


Little  Nell’s  Tree, 
on  Parliament  Hill. 

The  picture  shows  Little  Nell  and  her  grand¬ 
father  on  the  top  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  great 
expanse  of  London.  The  tree  used  to  be  pointed 
out  as  that  under  which  they  rested  when  they 
set  out  upon  their  wanderings.  The  following 
description  from  the  novel  coincides  exactly  with 
the  view  obtained  from  the  top  of  Parliament 

Hill  : — 

“  Then  a  hill ;  and  on  the  top  of  that  the 
traveller  might  stop  and — looking  back  at  old 
St.  Paul’s  looming  through  the  smoke,  its  cross 
peeping  above  the  cloud  (if  the  day  were  clear) 
and  glittering  in  the  sun  ;  and  casting  his  eyes 
upon  the  Babel  from  which  it  grew  until  he 
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traced  it  down  the  furthest  outposts  of  the 
invading  army  of  bricks  and  mortar,  whose 
station  lay  for  the  present  nearly  at  his  feet, 
might  feel  at  last  that  he  was  clear  of  London.’’ 


Highgate. 

In  Highgate  one  feels  that  one  has  visited  a  real 
part  of  the  Dickens  land.  Here  was  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Steerforth,  described  in  “David  Copperfield” 
as  “  An  old  brick  house  at  Highgate  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill.”  It  was  a  genteel,  old- 
fashioned  house,  very  quiet  and  orderly.  From 
the  windows  of  my  room  I  saw  all  London  lying 
in  the  distance  like  a  great  vapour,  with  here 
and  there  some  lights  twinkling  through  it.” 
Such  were  the  words  of  David  when  he  visited 
the  Steerforth  home  on  the  first  occasion. 

Many  beautiful  old  houses  in  Highgate  lay 
claim  to  being  the  one  described  in  “David 
Copperfield,”  but  no  one  can  be  pointed  to  as 
the  original  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

The  characters  of  Rosa  Dartle,  who  never 
said  anything  she  wanted  to  say  outright,  but 
only  hinted  at  it,  and  the  respectable  serving 
man,  Littimer,  were  also  connected  with  the 
Steerforth  home. 
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Other  characters  who  showed  a  preference 
for  Highgate  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Strong,  who 
took  a  cottage  in  the  district  after  their  removal 
from  Canterbury,  whde  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David 
Copperfield  also  resided  there,  with  Betsy 
Trotwood  very  near  them. 

Dickens’  little  daughter,  Dora,  was  buried 
in  a  grave  close  to  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Dickens,  and  the  novelist’s  great  friend,  Clarkson 
Stanfield,  was  also  laid  to  rest  in  the  Highgate 
Cemetery. 


The  Spaniards  Inn. 

The  Spaniards,  which  has  long  been  an  ancient 
landmark  in  the  district  north  of  London,  has 
a  history  of  its  own.  It  is  chiefly  famous  for 
its  connection  with  Dick  Turpin  and  other 
notorious  robbers,  who  made  it  a  house  of  call 
on  their  way  of  escape  out  of  London  after 
completing  some  daring  exploit.  The  origin  of 
the  name  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  believed  to  be 
derived  from  the  Spanish  Ambassador  who  is 
said  to  have  lived  there  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

Dickens  refers  to  the  Spaniards  in  both 
“  Barnaby  Rudge  ”  and  “  Pickwick  Papers.” 

In  “  Barnaby  Rudge  ”  the  Gordon  Riots  are 
described.  The  mob  burnt  down  the  town 
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residence  in  Bloomsbury  Square  of  Lord  Mans¬ 
field,  who  had  been  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England 
for  32  years.  Later,  they  marched  to  Highgate 
with  the  intention  of  submitting  the  Mansfield 
house,  Kenwood  Mansion,  to  a  similar  fate.  On 
their  way  they  arrived  at  the  Spaniards  Inn, 
tired  and  thirsty  after  their  long  march.  Giles 
Thomas,  the  landlord  of  the  Inn,  was  able  to 
save  Kenwood  Mansion  for  Lord  Mansfield  by 
a  clever  ruse.  He  brought  out  several  barrels  of 
beer  and  invited  the  rioters  to  drink.  By  this 
means  he  delayed  them  and  sent  a  speedy  messen¬ 
ger  to  the  barracks  to  summon  military  aid. 
Before  the  mob  had  fulfilled  their  object,  a 
company  of  cavalry  appeared  on  the  scene,  took 
many  prisoners,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight. 


Spaniards  Tea  Gardens. 

In  “  Pickwick  ”  a  merry  tea  party  takes  place 
at  the  Spaniards  Tea  Garden,  at  which  Mrs. 
Bard  ell,  Mrs.  Cluppins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raddle, 
Mrs.  Rogers,  Mrs.  Saunders,  and  Master  Bardell 
are  present.  Unfortunately  for  the  company, 
the  proceedings  come  to  a  sudden  termination 
by  the  arrival  of  the  representatives  of  Messrs. 
Dodson  and  Fogg,  who  arrest  Mrs.  Bardell  and 
convey  her  to  the  Fleet  Prison  for  non-payment 
of  costs. 
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Coaching  out  to  Chigwell, 
Through  the  Epping  Forest. 

Dickens  was  a  great  admirer  of  Chigwell  and 
the  drive  from  London  through  Epping  Forest— 
about  1 2  miles  by  road — is  described  in  Barnaby 
Rudge.”  In  a  letter  to  John  Forster,  Dickens 
wrote  :  “  Chigwell,  my  dear  fellow,  is  the  greatest 
place  in  the  world.  Name  your  day  for  going. 
Such  a  delicious  old  inn  opposite  the  churchyard 
— such  a  lovely  ride  such  beautiful  forest 
scenery — such  an  out-of-the-way  rural  place. 
They  went,  and  were  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
landlord,  who  recognised  the  novelist,  much  to 
the  latter’s  pleasure. 

Chigwell  figures  prominently  in  “  Barnaby 
Rudge.”  The  mn  was  described  in  the  novel  as 
the  “  Maypole,”  while  Barnaby  and  his  mother 
rested  in  the  churchyard  after  their  visit  to  Mr. 
Haredale,  at  his  residence,  The  Warren,  which 
was  also  in  the  vicinity. 
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Maypole  at  Chigwell. 

The  illustration  shows  the  picturesque  Old 
King’s  Head  Inn,  Chigwell,  which  is  the  original 
of  the  famous  Maypole  Inn,  described  by  Dickens 
in  “  Barnaby  Rudge.” 

Much  of  the  plot  of  the  novel  centres  round 
the  Maypole  Inn,  and  the  following  description 
of  the  place  appears  : — 

“  An  old  budding  with  more  gable  ends  than 
a  lazy  man  would  care  to  count  on  a  sunny  day ; 
its  windows,  old  diamond  pane  lattices  ;  its  floors, 
sunken  and  uneven  ;  its  ceilings,  blackened  by 
the  hand  of  time,  and  heavy  with  massive  beams  ; 
with  its  overhanging  storeys,  drowsy  little  panes 
of  glass,  and  front  bulging  out  and  projecting 
over  the  pathway.” 

A  further  reference  occurs.  “  All  bars  are 
snug  places,  but  the  Maypole’s  Bar  was  the  very 
snuggiest,  cosiest  and  completest  bar  that  ever 
the  wit  of  man  devised.” 

In  connection  with  the  visit  to  the  Maypole 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Varden  and  Dolly,  he  writes  : 

It  is  a  poor  heart  that  never  rejoices — it  must 
have  been  the  poorest,  weakest  and  most  watery 
heart  that  ever  beat  which  would  not  have  warmed 
towards  the  Maypole  Bar.  Mrs.  Varden  s  did 
directly.” 
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On  the  first  floor  of  the  Old  King  s  Head 
is  a  room  called  the  Dickens  Room,  in  which 
the  first  chapters  of  “  Barnaby  Rudge  ”  were 
written. 


White  Hart  Inn. 

The  White  Hart  Inn,  High  Street,  Borough,  was 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  many  famous  mns 
which  existed  in  that  part  of  the  metropolis. 
It  was  also  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  long 
before  the  time  of  Dickens  was  the  centre  of  the 
coaching  activity  south  of  the  Thames. 

Dickens,  however,  immortalised  the  White 
Hart  by  laying  one  of  the  most  important  scenes 
in  “  Pickwick  ”  at  this  old-time  tavern. 

The  adventurer,  Alfred  Jingle,  eloped  with 
the  misguided  Rachel  Wardle  and  were  hotly 
pursued  to  the  White  Hart  by  Mr.  Pickwick, 
Mr.  Wardle  and  Mr.  Perker.  Mr.  Jingle  had  just 
arrived  from  Doctors  Commons  with  a  special 
licence  in  his  pocket,  and  the  pursuers  were 
only  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  girl  marrying  a 
scoundrel.  Jingle  was  bought  off  with  a  cheque 
for  £150,  and  Mr.  Wardle  took  his  sister  home 
next  day,  the  party  setting  out  on  the  Muggleton 
Coach. 
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Describing  the  White  Hart,  Dickens  wrote  : 

“  An  old  inn,  which  has  preserved  its 
external  features  unchanged,  and  which  has 
escaped  alike  the  rage  for  public  improvement 
and  the  encroachments  of  private  speculation. 
A  great,  rambling,  queer  old  place,  with  galleries 
and  passages  and  staircases,  wide  enough  and 
antiquated  enough  to  furnish  materials  for  a 
hundred  ghost  stories.” 

At  the  White  Hart  Inn  Mr.  Pickwick  met 
Sam  Weller,  and  its  association  with  these  two 
characters  really  accounts  for  its  great  rise  to 
fame. 

The  White  Hart  has  a  special  interest  as 
being  the  only  inn  mentioned  by  both  Dickens 
and  Shakespeare.  In  the  latter’s  play,  Henry 
VI.,  Part  2,  Act  4,  Scene  8,  it  is  referred  to  as 
Jack  Cade’s  headquarters  in  1450,  and  that 
leader’s  speech  contains  the  following  passage: 
“  Hath  my  sword  therefore  broke  through  London 
gates,  that  you  should  leave  me  at  the  White 
Hart  in  Southwark.” 

All  that  remains  of  the  old  inn  now  is  a 
narrow  turning  bearing  its  name  where  the 
Sam  Weller  club  is  established. 
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The  Old  George  Inn  Yard. 

The  picture  shows  the  old  Inn  Yard  with  the 
ancient  rafters  and  old  wooden  galleries  running 
round  the  building.  In  such  yards  the  strolling 
players  of  Shakespeare’s  day  were  wont  to 
perform,  using  as  a  stage  a  temporary  erection 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  open  space. 

The  visitors  formed  the  audience  and  watched 
the  play  from  the  surrounding  galleries.  Such 
was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  early  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  reign.  Dramas  existed  before  there 
were  any  theatres  to  produce  them  in,  and 
players  acted  in  these  inn  yards  and  in  barns  and 
guild  houses,  wherever  accommodation  was 
possible. 


The  George  Inn. 

The  George  Inn  has  many  Pickwickian  associa¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Pickwick  resided  there  after  his 
removal  from  Goswell  Street,  and  to  The  George 
he  came  with  Sam  Weller  after  the  happy  release 
from  the  Fleet  Prison. 

Old  Tony  Weller  came  to  Mr.  Pickwick 
at  The  George,  and  would  have  endowed  him 
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with  all  his  savings,  believing  that  it  was  poverty, 
not  obstinacy,  which  had  made  him  submit  to 
his  imprisonment. 

At  the  same  inn  Mr.  Winkle  stayed  after 
his  marriage  with  Arabella  Allen. 

The  George  is  the  only  ancient  inn  in 
Southwark  of  which  any  traces  have  survived. 


Coaching  Scenes. 

The  members  of  the  Pickwick  Club,  having  in 
most  condescending  fashion  agreed  to  permit 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends  to  travel  at  their 
own  expense  for  the  “  advancement  of  knowledge 
and  diffusion  of  learning,  Mr.  Pickwick  proceeded 
to  explain  some  of  the  dangers  his  party  were 
gallantly  facing.  Stage  coaches  were  upsetting 
in  all  directions,  horses  were  bolting,  boats  were 
overturning,  and  boilers  were  bursting.” 

Undismayed,  however,  the  party  set  out  for 
Rochester  on  the  coach  leaving  the  Golden  Cross 
Hotel  at  Charing  Cross,  and  many  were  the  coach 
journeys  described  in  the  long  record  of  Pick¬ 
wickian  experiences. 
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Gadshill. 

Gadshill  Place  lies  on  the  Gravesend  road, 
about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Strood.  When 
Dickens  was  a  young  child  and  his  parents 
resided  at  Chatham  he  was  shown  this  charming 
house  and  told  that  he  could  live  there  if  he 
worked  hard  enough.  His  boyish  dream  came 
true,  for  on  March  1 4th,  1 856,  Dickens  purchased 
Gadshill  Place  for  the  sum  of  £1,790. 

For  a  time  he  used  the  place  as  a  summer 
residence  only,  for  he  was  still  in  occupation  of 
Tavistock  House,  Tavistock  Square,  and  it  was 
not  until  1860  that  he  sold  the  remainder  of  its 
lease  to  Mr.  Davis,  a  Jewish  gentleman. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mrs.  Davis, 
who  was  also  Jewish,  wrote  to  Dickens  objecting 
to  his  representing  the  disreputable  Fagin  as  a 
Jew  in  “  Oliver  Twist.”  In  my  book  “  Charles 
Dickens  and  his  Jewish  Characters,”  I  published 
for  the  first  time  the  original  correspondence 
which  passed  between  them. 

Although  he  wrote  :  “  The  old  house  is  so 
old-fashioned,  cheerful  and  comfortable  that  it  is 
really  pleasant  to  look  at,”  Dickens  was  not  at 
all  settled  at  Gadshill  Place  until  after  he  had 
disposed  of  his  town  residence,  and  it  actually 
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did  pass  out  of  his  hands  for  a  few  months  in 
1859.  Later,  however,  he  made  it  his  fixed 
abode,  only  taking  a  house  in  London  for  a  few 
months  during  the  season. 

Dickens  liked  the  house  for  its  Kentish 
surroundings  and  was  proud  of  its  Shakespearean 
associations.  Gadshill  is  famous  for  the  robbing 
of  Falstaff  by  Prince  and  Poms  in  King  Henry 
IV.,  and  the  following  speech  by  Poins  occurs  in 
Act  1,  Scene  2,  of  the  play:  “But,  my  lads, 
my  lads,  to-morrow  morning  by  four  o’clock, 
early  at  Gadshill,  there  are  pilgrims  going  to 
Canterbury  with  rich  offerings,  and  traders 
riding  to  London  with  fat  purses  :  I  have  vizards 
for  you  all,  you  have  horses  for  yourselves  : 
Gadshill  lies  to-night  to  Rochester.” 

In  the  shrubbery  of  Gadshill  Place  was 
erected  a  Swiss  chalet,  a  gift  of  a  friend,  where 
Dickens  used  to  sit  and  work.  In  the  chalet  he 
wrote  most  of  “  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,” 
the  novel  interrupted  by  his  death. 

Dickens  was  constantly  making  extensive  and 
costly  alterations  to  his  home,  and  the  property 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  worth  several  times 
what  he  gave  for  it  in  1856. 

The  great  novelist,  who  had  been  in 
indifferent  health  for  some  time,  was  taken 
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suddenly  ill  and  died  at  Gadshill  Place  on 
June  9th,  1870.  The  house  was  purchased  by 
Dickens’  son,  who  took  up  his  residence  there 
after  his  father’s  death. 


Conservatory. 

Among  the  many  alterations  and  additions 
made  to  Gadshill  Place  by  Dickens  was  the 
Conservatory.  It  opened  both  into  the  drawing¬ 
room  and  dining-room,  and  was  described  as  : 
“  glass,  iron,  brilliant,  but  expensive,  with 
foundations  as  of  an  ancient  Roman  work  of 
horrible  solidity.” 

To  his  daughter,  Kate,  who  was  always 
teasing  him  about  his  alterations,  he  said  that 
the  conservatory  was  “  positively  the  last  im¬ 
provement  at  Gadshill.”  So,  indeed,  it  proved 
to  be,  for  it  was  only  completed  shortly  before 
his  death. 
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Last  Reading. 

A  FEW  months  before  his  death  Dickens  gave  a 
series  of  readings  at  St.  James’  Hall,  London. 
The  last  of  the  series  occurred  on  15th  March, 
1870,  and  was  his  final  public  appearance.  On 
this  occasion  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  fame 
and  received  with  acclamations  by  an  enthusiastic 
audience. 

He  delighted  his  hearers  with  the  Christmas 
Carol  and  the  Pickwick  trial,  and  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  he  had  never  read  better.  The 
enthusiasm  was  extraordinary.  In  response  to 
numerous  calls,  he  returned,  and  speaking  with 
a  voice  full  of  emotion,  he  concluded  with  these 
words : — 

“  From  these  garish  lights  I  vanish  now  for 
evermore,  with  a  heartfelt,  grateful,  respectful 
and  affectionate  farewell.” 

Three  months  later  the  great  novelist  died 
in  the  59th  year  of  his  age. 

There  let  him  sleep,  lamented  by  a  nation. 

The  good  he  did  for  us  shall  ne’er  decay. 

They  live,  the  beings  of  his  fine  creation, 

To  make  us  glad  for  ever  and  for  aye. 
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Dickens’  Tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

In  the  national  shrine  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  sleep  the  greatest  of  the  English  race, 
Charles  Dickens  was  buried  on  14th  June,  1870. 
The  ceremony  was  simple,  but  impressive. 
Many  tears  were  shed  and  many  floral  tributes 
were  placed  by  loving  hands  upon  his  last 
resting  place. 

The  picture  shows  the  slab  which  covers 
his  tomb  in  the  Poet’s  Corner.  The  greatest 
master  of  English  fiction,  the  idol  of  the  people, 
he’  s  among  the  distinguished  company  of  states¬ 
men,  poets  and  orators — men  whose  names  have 
shone  from  the  pages  of  history  and  added  glory 
to  the  illustrious  name  of  England. 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And  departing  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

The  news  of  his  sudden  death  came  like  a 
stunning  blow  upon  the  nation.  People  mourned 
him  as  they  would  a  dearest  friend.  Dickens 
won  not  only  their  esteem  and  admiration,  but 
their  love  and  affection  as  well.  No  man  of 
his  time  gained  a  tithe  of  his  popularity.  He 
touched  their  hearts  as  no  other  man  had 
been  known  to  do.  He  made  them  laugh  or 
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cry  as  he  willed,  and  whichever  emotion 
he  played  upon,  deep  down  there  was  always 
that  impression  of  intense  human  sympathy. 
Virtue  he  extolled  to  the  skies  ;  wrong,  hardship, 
vice  and  injustice  he  attacked  vigorously  and 
remorselessly.  The  poor  and  oppressed  recog¬ 
nised  in  him  a  champion  such  as  they  had  never 
had.  They  felt  he  understood  them,  and  indeed, 
he  did,  for  poverty  and  hardship  had  entered 
largely  into  his  experiences  of  life.  His  trans- 
cendant  genius  enabled  him  to  expose  scandal 
and  cruelty  with  a  force  that  compelled  attention 
and  evoked  widespread  desire  for  reform.  He 
dragged  misery  into  the  light  of  day  and  called 
in  resounding  tones  for  its  removal.  He  awoke 
the  national  conscience  and  stirred  up  pity  for 
the  weak. 

Behind  the  writing  of  Dickens  and  beneath 
the  humour  and  satire  one  can  trace  a  deter¬ 
mined  moral  purpose.  In  his  funeral  sermon 
Dean  Stanley  said  : — 

“  Dickens  had  the  eye  to  see,  the  ear  to 
hear,  the  tongue  to  speak,  and  the  pen  to  describe 
the  sufferings  of  children,  the  sorrows  of  the 
English  poor,  and  the  miseries  of  those  who 
could  not  defend  themselves.” 

In  “  Pickwick  ”  he  satirises  the  weakness 
and  follies  of  life.  Humour  was  used  to  expose 
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the  anomalies  and  absurdities  of  the  law  as  it 
then  existed.’  People  laughed,  but  they  learnt 
their  lesson. 

In  “  Nicholas  Nickleby  ”  Dickens  revealed 
the  deep  impression  which  the  discovery  of  the 
atrocious  cruelties  practised  on  helpless  orphans 
and  neglected  children  had  made  upon  him. 
Fearlessly  he  attacked  those  small  and  cheap 
schools — schools  where  the  sum  charged  was 
only  £16  to  £20  a  year — in  which  these  dis¬ 
graceful  practices  were  prevalent.  “  Nicholas 
Nickleby  ”  played  no  small  part  in  removing 
these  abuses  and  making  the  lot  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  children  happier  and  brighter. 

In  “  Oliver  Twist  ”  he  championed  the  cause 
of  the  starving  children  in  the  workhouses,  and 
called  attention  to  the  urgent  need  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  parochial  management.  He  threw  a  ray 
of  light  upon  the  lives  of  vice  and  villainy  led 
by  abandoned  creatures  in  the  slums  of  the  great 
cities.  He  arraigned  civilisation  for  its  respon¬ 
sibility  in  these  matters  and  caused  the  blush 
of  shame  to  colour  the  cheeks  of  those  respon¬ 
sible. 

The  scandals  which  he  exposed,  the  wrongs 
which  he  set  himself  to  right,  are  too  numerous 
and  various  to  mention  in  full  detail.  Not  only 
through  his  books  did  he  work  for  good.  He 
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associated  himself  with  every  charitable  scheme 
for  improving  the  lot  of  those  for  whom  the 
path  of  life  was  rugged.  He  worked  for  charity. 
Many  of  his  public  readings  were  given  to  the 
cause  and  to  many  the  working  class  were 
admitted  free. 

His  influence  and  his  power  for  good  were 
enormous.  Many  reforms  of  the  first  impor¬ 
tance  can  be  traced  to  his  advocacy.  Herein  lies 
his  greatest  glory.  His  fame  spread  throughout 
the  English-speaking  world  and  outshone  that 
of  all  his  contemporaries. 

Of  his  genius  as  a  writer,  of  his  power  as  a 
story-teller,  of  his  ability  to  judge  character  and 
the  universality  of  his  appeal,  books  and  books 
could  be  written  and  still  fail  to  do  him 
justice.  With  the  exception  of  Shakespeare, 
such  a  combination  of  literary  genius  and 
human  sympathy  has  never  been  known.  With 
that  of  Shakespeare  the  name  of  Dickens  is 
coupled  as  the  two  greatest  in  English  literature. 
They  left  behind  them  a  nobler  conception  of 
life  and  added  greatly  to  the  total  sum  of  human 
happiness. 
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